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E CAN save you money — 
YW not by cheapening our 
service or giving you less in cov- 
erage than you can secure from 
your local agent, but by a careful 
selection of policyholders, efficient 
management, and the e/imination 
of agents’ commissions.” 

We quote from a circular letter 
received by an officer of one of our 
companies from a prominent non- 
stock company. 

On page 20 of this issue your at- 
tention is called to the fact that 
one large non-stock company in its 
advertising has stressed selected 
higher-than- 
than other 


shows a 
loss ratio 


risks, 
average 


yet 


HORSES 


companies in its field. So much 
for the advertising claims. 

We hear a good deal about Tro- 
jan Horse tactics these days in the 
European situation, and deadly 
and effective they are. Logic is 
logic, and when we find compen- 
sation risks placed by stock com- 
pany agents in non-agency, non- 
stock companies, with the agent 
being paid a fee for servicing the 
risks, we should recognize a famil- 
iar situation. The answer is found 
in a letter written a couple of 
years ago over the signature of the 
Manager of the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents: 


“We do not have a single mixed 
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agency in our Association and 
never have had. Our Association 
is made up purely of stock insur- 
ance agents. We even go so far in 
our by-laws as to prevent broker- 
ing with a non-stock agent. We do 
try to convert non-stock agents to 
stock representation and have 
been successful in the past year in 
getting several agents who were 
non-stock to become stock.” 

This may be the doctrine of per- 
fectionism of this stage of the 
game, but the direction is sound 


and the logic irrefutable. The 


great stock insurance business of 
these United States is ready and 
willing to meet every insurance 
need on the basis of absolute se- 
curity, freedom from contingent 
liability, comprehensive coverage 
and the intelligent on-the-spot 
service of the indispensable mid- 
dleman of insurance, the stock 
company agent or broker. 

There is no need for and no 


logic in compromise, and no 
permanent method for success- 
fully carrying water on _ both 


shoulders has yet been devised. 


OF READER INTEREST 


ITH this (second) issue, we 
YW call to your attention one 
or two facts of interest about THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 
Purposes include promotion of 
the interests of stock company cov- 
erage and producers; interpreting 
the work of this Association; and 
offering sales promotion ideas. 
Circulation, believed to be largest 
of any general insurance magazine 
in the world, is provided largely 
through distribution to a limited 
number of representatives of mem- 
ber companies. In order to avoid 
possible duplication, every name 


~~~ 





submitted has been checked as 
carefully as is humanly possible. 
If, after all this, it should still hap- 
pen that more than one copy 
reaches you, please let us know. 

Reprints, in lots of 500, are 
available immediately after publi- 
cation, at the following rates: 2- 
page article at $6.60 (for 500 
copies); others proportionately. 

Sales stories are welcome at all 
times. Please feel free to send us a 
letter any time outlining your ex- 
periences in recently making a 
successful sale against odds. We 
will be glad to hear from you. 





The Casualty and Surety Journal is published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire, with the exception of 
the summer months, by the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives for representatives of its member 
companies. Editorial and general offices at 60 John Street, New York City. Subscription price, one dollar 
a year. Entire contents copyrighted 1940, by the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, but repro- 
duction privileges are hereby granted, provided usual credit is given. 


@ Simple Enough When 
You Understand It 


Is Suretyship the Great Mystery? 





The Successful Surety Engineer Must Be a Combination 
of Engineer, Banker, Bird-Dog and Errand Boy. 
But It’s All Very Much Worthwhile 





Cc. A. ABRAHAMSON 


* Most agents and brokers through- 
out the United States view surety- 
ship and the handling of surety 
bonds as “The Great Mystery.” 
Something separate and apart 
from insurance. Something too 
complicated and difficult. 

A part of this misunderstanding, 
or lack of understanding, can be 
attributed to the companies them- 
selves. Many executives of mul- 
tiple line companies have come up 
through the casualty ranks and 
“view with alarm” any great ac- 
tivity in their surety departments. 
The lack of understanding within 
production ranks is therefore echoed, 
to some extent, within some com- 
pany organizations. Similarly, some 
companies in the casualty busi- 
ness are content to leave the 
surety field to the companies en- 
gaged primarily in that line. 

In this discussion we are limit- 
ing our ideas to suretyship with no 
reference to fidelity which, to the 
layman buyer at least, is dishon- 
esty insurance. 


Many producers do not seem to 
understand that surety is closely 
akin to banking theories and prac- 
tices. Unlike the usual type of 
‘insurance’ protection, it is not 
an actuarial problem, with rates 
based on losses, as is true in all 
other branches of the insurance 
business. In the signing of a surety 
bond a loss is not contemplated. 

As a case in point, a bank’s cus- 
tomer, desiring to borrow money, 
will negotiate as to the rate of 
interest to be charged. 

If he has a sufficiently good 
credit standing, and an unques- 
tioned integrity, he can borrow 
on his own name, up to a point. 
Even so, the bank will doubtless 
charge him a higher rate than if 
he furnishes collateral. 

If he puts up collateral the rate 
will depend on the type and ade- 
quacy of the collateral. No bank 
makes a loan on any assumption 
that it will not be repaid, and 
similarly no bonding company 
will execute a bond under the as- 
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sumption that a loss may be sus- 
tained. 

If someone wanting to borrow 
a certain sum was unable to do so 
on his own name, while someone 
else with an acceptable credit 
standing agreed to act as a co- 
signer, the bank would doubtless 
make the loan. 

The co-signer, however, whether 
he charges a fee or not, then occu- 
pies a position analogous to a 
surety company. He has entered 
into a contract guaranteeing the 
fulfillment of an obligation. For 
acting in somewhat like capacity, 
the surety companies charge a 
premium which, like the bank’s 
interest rate, is predicated on the 
desirability of the undertaking 
on which performance is guaran- 
teed. 

All of the above will no doubt 
sound elementary to the experi- 
enced surety producer or under- 
writer, but it is surprising how 
many producers have no concep- 
tion of the theories of suretyship. 
If the producer interested in de- 
veloping a premium income from 
the surety field, will keep the prin- 
ciple set out in mind, he will save 
not only himself but his compan- 
ies’ underwriters some headaches. 

Since companies generally re- 
tired from the writing of deposi- 
tory bonds, following the disas- 
trous losses of 1930-1931, the field 
can roughly be divided into two 





major classes; Judicial and Con- 
tract. 

Primarily we are concerned 
with the selling of these two lines 
of surety bonds. At least 90% of 
court bonds originate in the offices 
of attorneys. Some fiduciary bonds 
can no doubt be solicited and ob- 
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tained directly, but in the main, 
lawyers will handle the bond de- 
tails as a part of their duty to their 
client. It becomes essential then 
that the producer have as wide an 
acquaintance as possible with the 
attorneys in his city. 

But there are attorneys — and 
attorneys! Good bonds will origi- 
nate in the offices of high grade, 
reputable lawyers, and poor bonds 
will originate in the office of the 











other type. While this cannot be a 
hard and fast rule, it is reasonable 
to assume that a firm with a high 
class clientele must, of necessity, 
require bonds from time to time 
from within that clientele. 

The reputable law firm is con- 
stantly solicited by bonding com- 
pany salesmen. Aside from some 
few companies the rates to be 
charged will be the same. 


SERVICE THE DeEcIDING FACTOR 
Who will get the business then 
is determined largely by the ques- 
tion of who renders the most effi- 
cient service. The producer who 
has given sufficient time to the 
study of court bonds so that he is 
able to write up the bond required 
in his own office and who will 
complete first as much as possible 
of the application without bother- 
ing the attorney, undoubtedly has 
a tremendous advantage over the 
agent who must depend on the 
attorney to do most of the work 
and then submit to his home or 
branch office before the bond can 
be signed. 

There are two schools of thought 
in the production of contract bond 
premiums. Both schools have both 
companies and producers as ad- 
herents. 

One school feels that the writing 
of a contract bond is primarily a 
political function, or a_ political 
reward for political services ren- 
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dered. From the producer’s angle, 
this is in most cases suicidal be- 
cause the “ins” may be ‘“‘outs” 
next year. 

The few companies following 
this method, however, seem able 
to play both ends against the mid- 
dle. These companies seem to have 
no qualms about junking the agent 
who suddenly finds himself on the 
wrong side of the fence, and ap- 
pointing or attempting to make a 
deal with a pseudo-agent or po- 
litico who has just come into 
power. 

These same companies have the 
advantage of balancing their busi- 
ness by the political fortunes in 
various localities. Thus, if they 
lose out in one locality, changes 
may give them the edge in others 
to make up the difference. Fortu- 
nately there are not many com- 
panies operating in this manner. 

The other school operates on 
the theory that a contractor pre- 
fers to establish a standing with 
one company, to consider his 
bonding company in much the 
same manner as he considers his 
bank. This school feels that an 
intelligent agent can render a very 
real service to the contractor and 
the contractor in turn will fight 
(quite successfully) the demands 
made upon him by political 
leeches who have rendered him 
no service. 

In a number of years I have 
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interviewed a great many con- 
tractors, large and small. I have 
yet to find one who is pleased or 
content to have a strange politi- 
cian handle his business. 

Political skullduggery has no 
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not been 





field in surety has 
touched. 

Successful solicitation of con- 
tract bonds requires that the agent 
be a combination of engineer, 


banker, bird-dog, and errand boy. 








At least 90% of court bonds originate in the offices of attorneys 





doubt deterred a great many 
capable brokers and agents from 
solicitation of contract bond busi- 
ness. In so doing, it has limited the 
business as a whole because the 
vast army of insurance solicitors 
has not been surety minded. 


PossIBILITIES ON PRIVATE WorK 

The great bulk of 
bonds is written on public work 
and that of some few large cor- 
porations. Not one in a hundred 
individuals building a residence, 
however, requires a contract bond 
from the contractor. Yet it is in- 
surance against the calamity of 
being given a lien-loaded home. 
There thousands of 


contract 


have been 


cases where the general contractor 
failed in the building of residences 
and small buildings and the owner 
was compelled to satisfy liens be- 
fore he obtained clear title. This 
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He must be alert to projects which 
may have escaped the contractor and 


on which he may be interested in 
bidding. Very few contractors do all 
of their work in their own city or 
state. The agent must therefore be 
able to obtain pertinent information 
for his client on such questions as in- 
surance rates and tax laws which ob- 
tain in the other state. 

He must be able fully and com- 
pletely to present his contractor’s 
statement to his bonding company. 

He must keep complete informa- 
tion on work in progress. 

He must know the contractor’s 
banker or be in position to verify those 
parts of the statement having to do 
with the contractor’s banking rela- 
tions. 


No attempt has been made 
herein to show that the surety 
business is easy or a bed of roses, 
but it is well worthwhile and 
nothing worthwhile was ever easy. 





@ Monopoly Never Has 
Been Understanding 


Monopoly Is Dicta<orial 





Free Competition— Private Insurance, Publicly Regulated — 
Gives America the Best Obtainable Anywhere in 
Workmen’s Compensation 





* A great responsibility rests upon 
each and every one of us to carry 
out the great trust that is imposed 
by the workmen’s compensation 
laws of our various states. These 
laws were written to protect the 
great body of American workers, 
to provide for those who become 
casualties in line of duty, and to 
help the employer to fulfill his 
obligations to his employees ac- 
cording to American standards. 
They must not become pawns on 
the board of politics. 

Experience is the only compass 
upon which to rely, and nowhere 
has experience proved monopoly 
— whether it be private monopoly 
or governmental monopoly — to 
be as vigilant or successful in the 
public service as the progressive 
American principle of free com- 
petition. 

Privately managed and publicly 
regulated insurance does not desire 
monopoly for itself. Free com- 
petition is the fire in which we 


have forged a system thorough 
and positive in its protection. 

Free competition not only as- 
sures protection after disaster 
strikes, but protection to stay the 
hand of disaster through the estab- 
lishment of accident prevention 
standards which have saved the 
worker and his dependents untold 
physical suffering and sorrow, and 
economic hardships which must 
result from reduced income; meth- 
ods that have saved the employer 
vast sums by reducing the hazards 
of industrial employment and 
thereby the cost of insurance. 

Monopoly has never been under- 
standing, but always dictatorial. 

In the problem of workmen’s 
compensation insurance we are 
dealing with a question that reaches 
deep into the home of every work- 
ing man and woman in America, 
a question that touches the welfare 
and security of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens at a time when help 
must be swift and must be sure. 





Eprror’s Note. — For interesting and thought-producing story of the experience 
of the Washington State Fund, see the JouRNAL, May, 1940, page 47. 
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@ Cost Is Not the Only 
Phase of Insurance 


Company Management as a Factor 
In the Purchase of Insurance 





Excerpt from TNEC Testimony Shows Elusiveness of 


Low-Cost Figures and Definiteness of Management Factors 





February 29, 1940 
The Chairman, B. Carroll Reece, 
Congressman from Tennessee 
Leon Henderson, 
Securities & Exchange Commission 


representing the 


Ernest Howe, among Counsel from 
the Insurance Section, Securities & 
Exchange Commission 





* Mr. Henderson: “What I am 
interested in, Mr. Howe, on this 
net cost is this. You are the one 
who has been all through this. Do 
you know what was the cheapest 
policy to buy?” 

Mr. Howe: “It is a most diffi- 
cult thing to determine.” 

Mr. Henderson: ‘‘That answers 
part of my difficulty, but it doesn’t 
answer my question. I asked you 
something you ought to be able to 
give a yes or no answer on.” 

Mr. Howe: “‘Yes, I think I can 
figure out from this book what 
companies I would like to pur- 
chase additional insurance in.”’ 

Mr. Henderson: “What he says 
is he can figure out. I ask him 
does he know.” 


The Chairman: “‘When he says 
he can figure out, he evidently 
means he could make an argu- 
ment that would satisfy him. That 
is really what you mean, isn’t 
it?” 

Mr. Howe: “That is right.” 

The Chairman: “And you 
wouldn’t pretend to say that 
somebody else couldn’t make an 
argument that would end in the 
selection of a different company.” 

Mr. Howe: “I certainly would 


not, Senator. It is a matter of 


judgment, after all, in the final 


analysis.” 

The Chairman: “In other words, 
we are still leaving a little room 
for the agents to sell their own 
wares.” 

Mr. Henderson: “‘In the main, 
you stand by your computations 
using the 1939 basis.” 

Mr. Howe: “I think that is the 
best that can be done. Of course it 
should be said, Mr. Henderson, 
that these net cost figures are pro- 
duced from the point of view of an 
individual policyholder. Now if 
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you want to commence to com- 
pute net costs from the point of 
view of a group of policyholders, 
then adjustments must be made 
for mortality and for lapse and 
surrender, but that is a different 
problem than this one.” 

Mr. Henderson: ‘‘Then the 
additional item is this, that even 
given these net cost figures, you 
have got to be thinking in terms 
of the company, you have got to 
be thinking in terms of its prac- 
tices in valuing assets.” 


Mr. Howe: “Right.” 


Mr. Henderson: “You have got 
to be thinking in terms of how it 
takes its trusteeship.” 

Mr. Howe: “Right.” 

Mr. Henderson: ‘‘You have got 
to be thinking in terms of how its 
policy of investment has been in 
recent years.” 

Mr. Howe: “Right.” 

Mr. Henderson: ‘‘In other 
words, the quality of management 
is still quite a factor in the pur- 
chase of insurance.” 

Mr. Howe: “‘It is a tremendous 
factor.” 








te 


Speaking of Unemployment 


A president of the United States was 
standing with an economist before a 


vast construction 





job in process. 
And the presi- 
dent said: “I worry 
about that steam 
shovel. It takes the place of a hundred 
men working with hand shovels.” 
And the economist said: “Yes, Mr. 


Men and 
Machines 











President, it does worse than that. It 
takes the place of 10,000 men working 
with Carothers, 
Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
Lehigh University. 


teaspoons.”’ — Neil 


ministration at 


The net capital goods and equip- 
ment required for each wage earner 
employed in manu- 
facturing was 
$5,659 in 1936; 
$6,896, in 1929. 
The National 
Industrial Conference Board states: 
*“The depression was one of the factors 
responsible for the failure of unem- 
ployment to decline. Reduced assets 
not only limit the number of workers 
that can be profitably employed but 
also discourage the assumption by in- 
dustry of risks attending policies of 
expansion.” 





Men and 
Capital 














@ America Is an Area 
of Internal Free Trade 


Countersignature Laws 





Interstate Barriers, Tariffs and Restrictions Are Evident on 
All Sides. Where Is It All Going To End? 





CLIFF C. JONES 


* THERE is nothing new under the 
sun. Fortunately and _ unfortu- 
nately, history repeats itself — if 
not in one form, then in another. 
But the effect is the same. 

During the years between the 
War of the Revolution and the 
adoption of the Constitution, the 
states played the part of small in- 
dependent nations, jealously pro- 
tecting their own industries and 
indulging in various discrimina- 
tions and reprisals. 

New York levied tariffs on New 
Jersey vegetables, chickens, and 
eggs; New Jersey retaliated by 
taxing New York’s Sandy Hook 
lighthouse $1,800 a year. Con- 
necticut merchants entered into a 
written compact to boycott New 
York City. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania struggled respectively over 
the ownership of the Potomac 
River and the Wyoming Valley. 
Trade became stagnant, business 
languished, state hostilities reached 
white heat. 

The result of such a condition 


was the framing of the federal Con- 
stitution and the organization of a 
strong central government to pre- 
vent its repetition. 

Traditionally, the United States 
is an area in which internal free 
trade exists as long as the trade is 
not detrimental to the public 
safety and morals. This tradition 
is based on the Constitution’s limi- 
tations on the activities of the 
states, which forbid a state to 
**. . . lay any Imposts or Duties 
on Imports or Exports, except 
what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its Inspection 
Laws... Of i”... mp an 
Duty of Tonnage .. .” without 
the consent of Congress. Further- 
more, the Constitution forbids dis- 
criminations against commerce, 
ships, and citizens of other states. 

Nevertheless, a considerable va- 
riety of state or local statutes and 
regulations have been enacted or 
practiced which accomplish results 
similar to those served by tariffs in 
the relations between nations. Like 
international tariffs, these laws 
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have tended to accomplish any of 
three ends: 

(1) To provide a protected market 
for home producers and merchants by 
discouraging the consumption of 
“imported goods.” 

(2) To retaliate against govern- 
ments which have “protected” their 
own producers. 

(3) To raise public revenues at the 
expense of those who produce, mar- 
ket, or consume “imported” products 
or services. 


BARRIERS TO TRADE 


In only two articles of com- 
merce does our constitutional sys- 
tem explicitly permit the states to 
regulate, restrict, or embargo in- 
terstate trade: intoxicating liquors 
and prison-made goods. The states, 
however, have no such privileged 
role in the regulation of other 
articles of commerce. 

But many by subtle and indi- 
rect means are discriminating 
against other commerce where 
they have neither the social nor 
legal justifications that apply to 
liquor or prison-made goods. This 
host of trade barriers, intended 
by-and-large to subsidize local in- 
dustries and residents, can be 
classified under taxation, police, 
proprietary, and general regula- 
tory powers. 

They are so numerous and so 
varied as to intervene in behalf of 
the dairy states in the struggle over 


the marketing of butter and oleo- 
margarine by imposing an oleo- 
margarine tax. And the use tax, 
with the compensatory feature, has 
recently been upheld in a Wash- 
ington case. 

Automobile insurance carriers, 
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agents, brokers and the trucking 
companies themselves know the 
many burdens placed upon the 
operation of their interstate busi- 
ness by trucks, due to the Port of 
Entry laws of the various states. 
Motor vehicles are stopped at the 
borders of some dozen states, often 
for payment of registration fees, 
special mileage and gasoline taxes, 
and the checking of equipment, 
weight, and insurance require- 
ments. Kansas alone has set up 


COUNTERSIGNATURE LAWS 


sixty-six ports of entry, California 
fourteen, New Mexico twenty- 
two and Nebraska thirty-one. 

The charge for countersigna- 
ture required on all insurance pol- 
icies, placed by a non-resident 
agent or broker, is building up 
barriers among the various states. 
This is not any different from the 
occurrences in the early days of our 
Union among the thirteen original 
states, which were so disastrous 
and brought federal control via 
the Constitution. 

We know how obnoxious fed- 


13 


eral regulation is to us and what it 
may mean to the insurance busi- 
ness. It seems to be desirable and 
proper that a state should have 
some form of countersignature law 
to prevent overhead writing with- 
out the knowledge of the agent in 
the state and for tax-paying pur- 
poses. 

The present effort that is being 
made to coordinate the views of 
the insurance commissioners, agents 
and companies, in perfecting a 
uniform countersignature law, should 
be doubled and re-doubled. 


t 
Dean Heads Bureau of Contract Information 


@ The Bureau of Contract Information in Washington, D. C., is maintained 
jointly by surety companies and contractors, to check the responsibility of 
contractors bidding on engineering and building projects and generally to 
compile and furnish performance records both to underwriters and to award- 
ing officials. 

W. D. Dean took over the active management of the Bureau on May 15. 
Prior to the World War, he was with Bates & Rogers on bridge and tunnel 
work along the Fraser River, British Columbia, and with Smith, Hauser and 
Locher on the construction of a section of the New York Barge Canal. In 1916, 
he was associated with the Portland Cement Association on concrete pavement 
promotion work, and in 1917 joined the engineering corps of the Army, where 
he served in France and emerged with the rank of Major. 

Following the War, he was successively engaged ‘on highway work in Illinois 
with James O. Heyworth and the O’Rourke Engineering Company, joining 
the Southern Surety Company in 1923 handling contract bond problems in 
the southeastern states. In 1930, he became Vice-President and Secretary of 
the Southern and the Home Indemnity Company. In 1932, he left to go into 
construction work on his own account. 

Mr. Dean’s varied engineering, contracting and surety experience pecul- 
iarly fits him for his new position of directing the affairs of the Bureau of 
Contract Information. He is an associate member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 





Pertinent and Impertinent — I 


BELGRADE Yugoslavia 

Speedsters in Yugoslavia don’t argue with a cop, as we 
understand it. If you are caught speeding, the traffic 
policemen force you over to the side of the road, quickly 
let the air out of all four tires, tip their hats and leave. 
And there you are. Yessir, there you are. . . . But the 
treatment is said to have cut traffic accidents 50%. 


GRANDVIEW Washington 

Fred R. Hawn, insurance man, was elected city attorney 
recently by voters who forgot that Hawn is not a lawyer. 
He solved the problem by resigning. — Albert Benjamin, 
in The American Magazine. 


Sr. Louts Missouri 

Two judges here have announced that persons brought 
before them on charges of intoxication may expect to be 
fined for violation of a city ordinance against “careless 
walking.” “It’s bad enough walking on the streets when 
one is sober,” said one of the judges. — Weekly Under- 
writer. 





CotumsiA South Carolina 

To explain why autos kill more persons than trains, 
former State Representative D. A. G. Ouzts commented: 
“The engineer doesn’t hug the fireman. That’s the 
reason.”” — Newsweek. 





New Lonpon Connecticut 
Frank Maria received a note, enclosing $2, from August 
H. Haucke of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: ““One morning this 
itt winter in New York City you damaged the bumper of 
M3 8 my car, for which I charged you $2. I am returning the 
a same herewith as the damage was repaired free of 
charge, and I apologize for my anger at the time.” — 

Newsweck. 
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@ Do You Think There Is 
Nothing Left for Us to Do? 


Civic Opportunities for the Producer 





None of Us Today Is Living on an Island Alone. 
What We Send into the Lives of Others 
Comes Back into Our Own 





HON. C. CLARENCE NESLEN 


*‘A man’s worth to society should be 

judged by what he does when he doesn’t 
have to do anything.” 
* In this age of keen competition, 
especially in the insurance field, 
producers must pay strict atten- 
tion to business and devote much 
of their time and energy in secur- 
ing and maintaining a productive 
clientele. But, as even the most 
energetic will admit, in the 24 
hours of the day there must al- 
ways remain some hours for 
deviation, relaxation and recharg- 
ing of energy. 

No one can afford to use all 
the waking hours of the day in his 
professional or vocational work. 
If he makes this mistake, he will 
soon find himself as useless as the 
automobile battery that has been 
using up its power and has.not had 
its strength renewed through a 
generator. Just as that battery is 
most useful when continually 
being recharged, so is the in- 
surance man most useful who 
spends some hours of the day in 


study, relaxation and public serv- 
ice. 

A resignation of a patent office 
employee in 1853 sets forth the 
reasons the official had for resign- 
ing. He writes that he has reached 
the conclusion that all inventions 
have been made; that nearly all 
patents have been issued and that 
in a very short while, there will 
be no need of a patent office and 
he is resigning while the resigning 
is good to become connected with 
some institution that gives promise 
of a longer life. Remember, this 
was in 1853! 

Can any of us possibly mention 
any invention that has been made 
in this country during these inter- 
vening 87 years; can we think of 
any patents that have been issued 
during this interval? 

I am told that there are over 
100,000 patents that are merely 
pending at the present time. 

While they may not be of the 
same nature, I am led to the con- 
clusion that there are as many un- 
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solved problems before the people 
of this country and the world as 
there ever have been in our 
history. Let us not be guilty of 


saying there is nothing left for us _ 


to do. 

By doing something for the 
community in which we reside and 
from which we receive our liveli- 
hood, we are not only benefiting 
that place but we are surely 
developing and ever improving 
part of our intellectual and spir- 
itual makeup. Where is the com- 
munity in our country that does 
not have its problems? 

May we just mention a few, 
that the doubting agent might be 
sure that his services are needed: 


Does your town need the service of 
men or women to serve on a library 
board? 

Are you in need of recreation and 
playground committees? 

Does the veteran need your help 
which you can give through the 
American Legion or other veterans’ 
organizations? 

Is your water supply adequate and 
pure? 

Is your city well planned? 

Have you a city planning commis- 
sion? 


Is there need of a shade tree 
development? 
Does the Red Cross need your 


services? 

Are the under-privileged children 
being cared for? 

Have you a smoke problem? 


Is your town properly drained? 

Do you need flood control? 

Do the children’s hospitals need 
your help? 

Are you doing anything for the 


victims of infantile paralysis or 
tuberculosis? 
Have you an affiliation with a 








Cc. CLARENCE NESLEN 


church that is aiming to develop the 
spiritual side of your community? 


InsuRANCE MEN WELL QUALIFIED 

I make the assertion that there 
is no group of men in any com- 
munity better qualified to render 
public service than insurance men. 
They know their communities; 
they know the people; they meet 
them frequently; they are in touch 
with all public questions; their 
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time is their own; their business is 
to meet people and to know 
people. Their training as salesmen 
fits them ideally for the public 
service to which I have referred. 
Let us not feel that we 
merely engaged in making money. 
There are those who make the mis- 
take of feeling that they are worth 
a lot of money just because they 
have it. They are not rich in 
possessing but in giving. We have 
too many go-getters and not 
enough go-givers in life. While 
our first duty is to ourselves and 
our dependents, it is proper to 
remember that there are widows 
and children and others among us 
who have no one to depend upon 
unless it is public spirited men and 
women who think in terms of 
giving as well as receiving. 
Was it Markham who 
“There is a destiny that makes us 
brothers. None goes his way alone. 
All that we send into the lives of 
others, comes back into our own.” 


are 


said: 


Communities ARE PEOPLE 


You recall the words of Edgar 
Guest: “It takes a heap of living 
to make a house a home.” That is 
equally true of a community. It 
takes a heap of real living in one’s 
town to make it his home town. 

It should be something more 
than the place in which he lives 
and receives his support. A man 
should be proud of the town in 


which he lives and so live in it 
that the town will be proud of 
him and happy to own him as one 
of its citizens. 

The enthusiasm of its citizens 
can shape the destiny of any city. 
Cities are like individuals, they 
have their characteristics; they 
are different; they have personal- 
ity. How many cities are so very 
much alike? They have their 
streets and their buildings and 
their water supplies. They have 
material things but are lacking in 
individuality. 

Then again, in our travels, we 
find those cities that seem to have 
something more than streets and 
buildings, they have character, 
personality, charm, all of which 
represent a thoughtful, united 
work of intelligent, unselfish men 
and women. 

I have said nothing about the 
economic advantage one secures 
by rendering public service and 
thereby increasing his acquaint- 
anceship and learning the needs of 
people and classifying them among 
his prospects. I think every alert 
salesman already knows the value 
he would receive by extending his 
acquaintanceship among the peo- 
ple with whom he lives. I am 
leaving out that phase of this 
discussion. 

I feel, as a result of many 
years of activity in public life, 
that there is a greater tendency 
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now than ever before on the part 
of the average citizen to render 
some service to those outside his 
own family. 


the sand and thereafter all of his 
thoughts and plans and actions 
were with the knowledge that 
there were others present and to 





be reckoned with. 

None of us is on an _ island 
alone. We are in busy cities sur- 
rounded by thousands of people 
and we should at all times realize 
that we are entitled to considera- 
tion from them and that they are 
entitled to the same from us. 


There are still, however, alto- 
gether too many thinking in terms 
of themselves, living apart from 
their community. 

You remember Robinson Cru- 
soe, that he planned and acted as 
though he were alone in the world 
until one day he saw footprints on 





To the Ladies 


@ The successful agent hath a wonderful wife, more precious than gold and fine 
gems. She giveth him encouragement and not ‘indigo’ all the days of her 
life. . . . She seeketh for him leads and interviews, and shuffleth prospect cards 
with him all evening. . She riseth with the first street car and giveth breakfast 
to her husband and getteth him off to work at seven o’clock. . She under- 
standeth insurance and encourageth her neighbors to take policies, and with the 
commissions therefrom she payeth her bills. . . . She perceiveth that her husband 
is a live wire, and her enthusiasm waneth not when he loseth a case. She 
taketh pride in the leadership of her husband and it delighteth her soul that his name 
appeareth weekly in the list of go-getters. She openeth her mouth with solicit- 
ing suggestions, and on her tongue playeth words of wisdom. . . . She looketh well 
to the appearance of her husband, permitteth not the frayed collar, and the un- 
Her husband and her children calleth her blessed, and the 
manager knoweth her value. . Other wives there be, and worthy, but the wife 
of a successful agent excelleth them all. In the home office she hath honor, for 
the management knoweth wherein lieth the strength of the agent and who it is 
that patteth him on the back and encourageth him to win. — Exchange 


shaven chin. 


Preparedness 


@ A lady motorist was driving along a country road when she spied a 
couple of repairmen climbing telephone poles. ‘“‘Fools!”’ she exclaimed to 
her companion. ‘They must think I never drove a car before.’’ — Boston 


Transcript. 


@ Part Two of a Series of Three 


Demonstrating the Value 
of Stock Company Insurance 


Part Two: PRE-EMINENCE 





Vast Writings, Loss Prevention and Pioneering Activities 
Bring Approval and Appreciation 





RAY MURPHY 


* References have been made to 
the matter of selectivity of risks 
with rather obvious implications 
that the capital stock companies 
suffer by comparisons. 

A comparison of losses paid in 
relation to premium income, for 
186 principal stock casualty com- 
panies, and 124 principal non- 
stock carriers, doing business in 
the United States, for the year 1938 
shows a combined loss ratio from 
all casualty classifications as follows: 

Stock Companies 
U. S. — 47.77 
Non-Stock Type No. 7 
U.S. — 50.35 
Non-Stock Type No. 
U. S. — 51.86 

While not claiming too much 
from aggregate figures, it is sub- 
mitted nonetheless that the com- 
parisons insofar as they are reflec- 
tions of loss prevention service and 
selectivity of risks, are favorable to 
the capital stock companies. 


The latest countrywide figures 
available at the time of this writ- 
ing with relation to the two classes 
of business representing the great- 
est casualty premium volume, 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
Automobile Public Liability, are 
those compiled from reports of 
all carriers to the New York In- 
surance Department for the year 
1938. These figures show that the 
loss ratios incurred by the non- 
stock direct writing carriers on 
each of these major lines were 
higher than the loss ratios incurred 
by the stock companies operating 
through the American agency 
system. 

In fact, from a review of these 
figures for the past several years, 
it is evident that the stock com- 
pany experience on these lines has 
been improving remarkably and 
consistently as compared with the 
experience of the non-stock car- 
riers: 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Non- Excess of 
Stock Stock Non-Stock 
Loss Loss over Stock 
Year Ratio Ratio Loss Ratio 
 wavicacey 60.4 57.7 —2.7 
1936. 58.5 58.1 — 4 
DNS 6. HAs care 53.0 54.3 1.3 
See 50.7 53.0 a. 
AUTOMOBILE PUBLIC 
LIABILITY 
Non- Excess of 
Stock Stock Non-Stock 
Loss Loss over Stock 
Year Ratio Ratio Loss Ratio 
1938.....055 FR BF —7.7 
NG go aes ara 50.2 47.5 —2.7 
Cree 47.5 46.1 —1.4 
yikes aie 42.0 43.9 +1.9 


The figures for 1938 alone might 
not be sufficient to indicate a 
trend, but the figures for the past 
four years do reveal an unbroken 
trend increasingly favorable to the 
stock insurance carriers in the im- 
portant lines mentioned. 

A large direct-writing non- 
stock carrier in nationwide adver- 
tising said, on January 13, 1940, 
“The selects policyholders 
with unusual care because good 
drivers mean fewer accidents. 
Fewer accidents mean _ fewer 
claims to pay.” The fact is that, 
in 1937 and 1938, the automobile 
public liability loss ratio, country- 
wide, of this company was higher 
than the country-wide average 
for all capital stock companies, 
and for all non-stock carriers, as 
well. 


Another large non-stock carrier 
which emphasizes in its advertis- 
ing the high selectivity of its risks, 
and which in the state of Missouri 
writes nearly twenty per cent of 
the non-stock business in a small 
casualty line, had a harrowing ex- 





RAY MURPHY 


perience in that line in Missouri 
in 1938. In that year its paid losses 
in that line exceeded its premium 
income thereon by nearly five 
hundred per cent. Not at all con- 
clusive, of course, but likewise not 
an indication of high selectivity 
of risks, or of conservation to pre- 
vent loss. 

In passing, it should be observed 
that the difference between pre- 
mium income and losses paid does 
not constitute ‘‘velvet.”’ 


STOCK COMPANY INSURANCE 2I 


At this point it may be proper 
to mention, too, a matter which 
well illustrates the at least occa- 
sional, and in this case, seriously 
unfair and untenable discrimina- 
tion against business organized in 
the hope of profit as compared to 
competitive business alleged to be 
organized on a non-profit basis. 


Tax ANGLES 

A factual study wholly based 
upon official insurance depart- 
ment reports shows that for the 
ten-year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, stock companies 
writing 70% of the stock company 
business, and non-stock type No. 1 
writing more than 50% of the 
business done by non-stock type 
No. 1 companies, bore relatively 
and actually, a materially greater 
cost of insurance company state 
supervision and regulation, and a 
vastly greater proportion of the 
cost of Federal Government as 
follows: 


1. Total State Taxes, Licenses and 
Fees Paid (Excluding Real Estate). 

(a) Stock company payments aver- 
aged practically twice the non-stock 
company payments. 

(b) The average trend -of stock 
company payments indicated larger 
payments in future years by them 
than was indicated by the trend of 
non-stock payments. 

2. State Premium Taxes. Stock 
payments averaged 2% or more of 


net premiums written while non-stock 
company payments averaged less 
than 14%. 

3. Federal Taxes paid. Stock com- 
pany payments averaged more than 4 
times the non-stock company pay- 
ments. 

4. During the period 1928-1937, 
stock companies paid 3.1% of pre- 
miums written for taxes, licenses and 
fees; non-stock 1.7% thereof. Stock 
companies paid .4% of their premium 
receipts as taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; mutuals .1%. 


* * * * * 


Capital stock companies pay 
18% Federal Income Tax on 
underwriting profits; non-stock 
carriers pay little or none. 

This is a competitive advantage 
which is unconscionable, and it is 
the only competitive advantage, if 
any, real or imaginary, which the 
non-stock companies have failed 
to advertise and accentuate. Such 
an advantage, carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, would apply to all 
business for profit. 

Not wishing to make any gra- 
tuitous suggestion, it might be 
well for business men who are af- 
fected by so called non-profit 
organization competition, to look 
into the question of tax favoritism. 
Heaven forbid that taxes be 
raised! But government should 
forbid that taxes be other than fair 
and equal as to all business, in- 
surance or any other. 











Figures already cited * have 
shown that the capital stock com- 
panies write the very large per- 
centage of the casualty, surety 
and fire business of the country. 
Capital stock insurance as an in- 
stitution is old as American busi- 
ness goes. It has stood the test of 
time, weathered all adversity, 
and continues as a great stabilizer 
in American business. In fact, the 
great rise of capital stock casualty, 
surety and fire insurance naturally 
came with and as a part of the rise 
of American business of which it is 
a fundamental part. 

Modern accident insurance in 
the United States began in 1864 
with the organization of a stock 
company which is a member of 
the organization I represent. 

The first American steam boiler 
insurance was written by a stock 


*In Tue Casuatty & Surety Jour- 
NAL, May 1940, p. 7. 
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chartered in 


1868, a 


Association of 


company 
member of the 
Casualty and Surety Executives. 

The first plate glass insurance 
company was a stock company 
organized in 1867, and still in 
business. 

The first company to write em- 
ployers’ liability insurance in the 
United States, beginning in 1886, 
is a member company of our or- 
ganization. Two other member 
companies began this type of writ- 
ing in 1889. 

In general, the beginning of the 
casualty and surety business can 
be traced to capital stock com- 
panies. All this, I freely admit, 
would be pointless if capital 
stock insurance had not been con- 
ceived, organized, developed and 
maintained on a sound yet pro- 
gressive basis, able to expand to 
anticipate and meet the needs of 
American business. 


Price Is Not the Entire Picture 


@ “Your price is too high,” is discouraging, but not final, and not always 
true. Point out the difference between price and value. Demonstrate the 
outstanding features of your own product. Emphasize the advantages of 


your companies’ reputation, experience and special assistance. — Albert 


H. Hooker, Western Sales Manager, Hooker Electrochemical Company. 








@ America’s Tradition 
of Free Enterprise 


The Public Decides 





Each Dollar in Profit Must Be Matched by Its Equivalent 
in Service or Satisfaction. And the Profit Motive 
Is the Motive of Progress 





RALPH W. BUGLI 


* ProFiT is not necessarily merely 
an excess of income over outgo in a 
business transaction. If it were, 
and if the profit motive were based 
solely on the practice of trying to 
give the public two dollars while 
taking three in exchange, there 
certainly would be justification for 
heaping upon American business- 
men the type of abuse to which 
they have been subjected during 
the past decade. 


Wuart Is Prorir? 


But the primary definition of 


profit is this: ‘Accession of goods; 
valuable results; benefit; gain.” 
And the word itself is derived from 
the Latin noun which means 
‘“‘advance”’ or “‘progress.”” 

In other words, when the public 
gave us a franchise to play ball 
under the rules of the profit mo- 
tive, we got a command to pro- 
duce good things, to show valuable 
results, to make progress. The 
profit motive in its highest sense 
is the motive of progress, and ex- 


pression of that driving urge which 
impels each one of us to try to 
make the world a better place. 

And we must be wise enough to 
appreciate that the creation of real 
profits cannot be achieved solely 
by people who sell. Each dollar of 
cash profit to a businessman must 
be equalled by a dollar’s worth of 
profit to the public in terms of in- 
creased freedom from 
worry, elimination of physical la- 
bor or simple enjoyment of crea- 
ture comforts and luxuries. If this 
balance is not maintained, no real 
profit is created and no real prog- 
ress is attained. 


leisure, 


A Joint HERITAGE 

In the sense of building better 
automobiles or furnishing better 
insurance protection or producing 
better talking pictures, the profit 
motive, the urge to have more of 
life’s good things, belongs in equal 
measure to those who create goods 
and services and to those who en- 
joy their benefits. 
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DRUNK TRAP. — Forty-three mo- > 
torists peered out from behind different 
“bars,” as a result of a recent weekend 
coordinated drive on drunken driving in 
four of California’s East Bay counties. 
Some 50,000 cars and their drivers and 


occupants were scrutinized by high- 
way patrolmen, deputy sheriffs and 
policemen. By midnight, cars were 


halted in lines nearly a mile long, by 
officers equipped with red flares at 
prearranged places on rural highways 
and city streets. Not a single serious 
accident was reported in the territory 
covered while the drive was in progress. 











<q ELIZABETH INDECISION. — 
Motorists ambling along Highway No. 
70, a few miles east of Ashville, North 
Carolina, rub their eyes in momentary 
disbelief when they first come upon this 
“double-ender” automobile, which is 
used as an ingenious advertisement for 
Brown’s garage in a nearby town. 


Photograph is reproduced through cour- 
tesy of the publishers of Look magazine. 
We wonder how one would go about 
“insuring” such a car—or guide it 
through a one-way street? 





<4 COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR. — 
In use at six Port Authority bridge and 
tunnel toll facilities in the greater New 
York area, is this counterfeit coin detec- 
tor. A light pressure applied bends 
spurious coins, while good ones require 
considerably more force. According to 
Billings Wilson, assistant general man- 
ager of the Authority, the devices 
have proved to be quite efficient. They 
are simple, and quick, and allow the 
officer to make the test and blow his 
whistle before an offender is even ten 
yards away from the scene of his crime. 


@ Both Public and Producers Are 
Intelligently Capable Today 


Training in Casualty Lines 





Agents Alert to the Many New Developments in This Field 
Are Securing Much Business Which Otherwise 
Weuld Not Come to Them 





Cc. 


* AS GREAT a mystery as theology, 
law or medicine. That’s what in- 
surance used to be to the public, 
a “‘mystery.” And it was thought 
that only a small group of the 
elect could understand it. 

But many developments of the 
past twenty-five years have clari- 
fied the situation. Companies 
through their 
ments and publications have been 


agents, advertise- 
conducting a gigantic educational 
campaign. They have been teach- 
ing people what insurance is, how 
it works and why it is needed. 
They have achieved a large meas- 
ure of success, and today there are 
hundreds of thousands of business 


men who have a pretty fair idea of 


what insurance is and does. 


An ADVANTAGE 
This is a great advantage as far 
as the well-trained agent is con- 
cerned. It is much easier, for ex- 
ample, to show a property owner 
why he needs public liability in- 
surance and what it will do for 
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EDWIN BLAKE 


him, if he already knows why he 
needs automobile liability insur- 
ance and what his insurance com- 
pany stands ready to do for him in 
case of an accident. 

But this increasing spread of in- 
surance knowledge among _ the 
buying public may place an un- 
trained agent in an embarrassing 
position, for it is difficult for a man 
to have confidence in you if he 
feels that he knows more about the 
business or profession than you do. 


KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL 

This is one reason why training 
is so very important in the casu- 
alty insurance business today. ‘The 
insurance buying public knows so 
much more about the intricacies 
of insurance than it did ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago that an 
agent must have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the business to 
keep far enough ahead of his 
and prospects to 
retain their confi- 


policyholders 
warrant and 
dence in his ability. 
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The casualty insurance business 
is dynamic, not static. It is con- 
stantly changing, constantly ex- 
panding its scope. I can remember 
when teams liability and employ- 
ers’ liability were the principal 
casualty lines. 


NEw FRONTIERS 


Automobile insurance, the big- 
gest casualty premium producer, 
isn’t as old as I am. I’ve seen it 
develop from a converted teams 
policy written on the _ horseless 
buggy of a Buffalo doctor, to six or 
seven million policies covering in- 
dividual cars, garages and fleets. 
I can well remember the passage 
of the first workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. And I was a field man 
when the field of aircraft insurance 
was being pioneered. 

CONTINUAL TRAINING 

New forms of casualty insurance 
are continually being developed, 
new applications of existing forms 
constantly being made. We must 
keep adding to our knowledge of 
the business if we are to keep up 
with the business itself. There is 
much undeveloped business that is 
relatively easy to write: private 
passenger automobiles, residence 
liability on homes and other rela- 


tively simple forms. But the more 
energetic and intelligent men who 
are willing to take the trouble to 
learn the new developments in the 
business, will be there to secure 
business which otherwise would 
not have come to them. 





C. EDWIN BLAKE 


In my opinion, training will 
continue to become increasingly 
important in the casualty insur- 
ance field because the business 
will continue to become increas- 
ingly complex and the general 
level of public intelligence on in- 
surance matters will continue to 
rise, during the years ahead. 





@ Big Possibilities 


in the Commercial Field 


Possibilities for Fidelity Coverage—II 





Our Fob Is to Prove to Employers That It Is Prudent 
and Good Business to Invest in Fidelity Protection 





W. H. BENNEM 


* FINANCIAL institutions generally 
carry fidelity protection under 
some form of bankers’ or brokers’ 
blanket bond. 

While the prospect for the devel- 
opment of new business in this 
particular field at this time is 
limited, there is an opportunity 
to serve such institutions by seeing 
that the amount and the quality 
of protection in force is really 
adequate. 

In the commercial field, many 
concerns are operating without 
‘dishonesty insurance.” Here there 
is much work to be done and sub- 
stantial commissions to be earned. 
Here are the various forms of 
fidelity coverage now available 
for such concerns: 


INDIVIDUAL BonD 


Where an employer having a small 
organization sees fit to bond one em- 
ployee, or at most only a few em- 
ployees, coverage is usually granted 
by means of an individual bond or 
bonds. A separate instrument is issued 
for each employee to be bonded. It 
specifies the name of the employee and 
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the amount of liability selected by the 
employer. It indemnifies against loss 
of money or property, including that 
for which the employer is responsible, 
sustained through any act of fraud or 
dishonesty committed by the em- 
ployee, alone or through connivance 
with others. 


NAME SCHEDULE Bonp 


Where an employer decides to 
bond a number of employees, usually 
six or more, the coverage is better 
handled by means of a name schedule 
bond. This eliminates the necessity of 
writing a number of individual bonds 
in favor of the same employer and 
provides coverage under the one in- 
strument with a common premium 
anniversary date for any number of 
employees as described in the sched- 
ule of employees, which is a part of the 
bond. It indemnifies against loss of 
money or property, including that for 
which the employer is responsible, 
sustained through any act of fraud or 
dishonesty committed by any bonded 
employee, either alone or through 
connivance with others. 

The schedule of employees specifies 
the names of those bonded and the 
amount of liability for each, all in 
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accordance with the selection made 
by the employer. Changes in the 
schedule of employees, such as addi- 
tions or deductions of names and in- 
creases or decreases in liability, are 
accomplished through the use of no- 
tices specifying the particular change. 
The name schedule bond is a popular 
form for employers desiring coverage 
on a number of employees and where 
but few changes in bonded personnel 
occur. 
Position SCHEDULE BonpD 

Where an employer desires cover- 
age on a considerable number of 
employees and where frequent changes 
occur in the bonded personnel, he 
makes the selection by class of position 
rather than by name of employee. 

The bond indemnifies against loss 
of money or property, including that 
for which the employer is responsible, 
sustained through any act of fraud or 
dishonesty committed by any em- 
ployee occupying any position speci- 
fied in the schedule of positions. The 
schedule of positions describes each 
bonded position and the amount of 
liability applicable thereto, all as 
selected by the employer. Changes 
therein are made through the use 
of notices specifying the particular 
change. 


DiscOvVERY SCHEDULE BoNnD 


This form of contract is new and 
was devised to help agents in the sale 
of fidelity coverage. 

The discovery bond affords protec- 
tion for losses discovered during the 
period of the insurance, whereas the 
ordinary fidelity contract protects 





only against losses committed during 
such period. The difference and the 
advantage thereof to the employer are 
readily apparent. 

Prior to the promulgation of the 
discovery bond, fidelity protection 
could be obtained only for those losses 


W. H. BENNEM 


caused while the coverage was in 
force, and discovered within the period 
of the bond or within a specified period 
immediately following the termina- 
tion of the coverage. 

An employer might discover a loss 
committed by a bonded employee 
prior to the effective date of the bond 
covering that employee. He could not 
recover under the ordinary form of 
bond. 

However, if the employer had a dis- 
covery bond, such a loss would be 
covered, because the protection ap- 
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plies to losses discovered during the 
period of the insurance, regardless of 
the time the dishonest act was com- 
mitted. 

Thus, an employer by the purchase 
of the discovery bond can secure pro- 
tection for losses thereafter discovered, 
even though it may be found that the 
bonded employee committed the de- 
fault prior to the effective date of the 
discovery bond, and at a time when 
the employee was not bonded. Think 
what this means to the employer. Not 
only does he receive better protection, 
but he does not have to prove the 
exact date of each specific act of dis- 
honesty. This may save him delay and 
expense and it materially simplifies 
preparation of the “Proof of Loss” 
form. 

The discovery bond is issued either 
as a name or position schedule and the 
cost is the same as that of an ordinary 
schedule bond. 

This new form of coverage presents to 
employers the most liberal schedule protec- 
tion available. 

It is advantageous for your present 
clients who are now carrying ordinary 
schedule coverage and it furnishes you 
with an instrument which will enable 
you to convince employers, who are 
now uninsured, of the wisdom of pur- 
chasing fidelity bond protection. 

For the employer who now has fidel- 
ity coverage on an individual or ordi- 
nary schedule bond basis, note these 
advantages of the discovery bond: 

(1) Retroactive coverage on all 
bonded employees 

(2) Increases in coverage are retro- 
active immediately 
(3) Reinstatement, for the life of 





the bond, of the right to discover and 
recover loss caused by former em- 
ployees 

(4) After employees leave the serv- 
ice, the right to discover loss con- 
tinues for the life of the bond 

None of these features has previ- 
ously been available at any price. For 
the employer who has operated with- 
out fidelity protection, the discovery 
bond immediately provides coverage 
for loss thereafter discovered com- 
mitted at any time by any bonded 
employee, and is the most satisfactory 
form of dishonesty insurance available 
today. 


Primary CoMMERCIAL BLANKET BonpD 
This bond was designed to give 

employers in the commercial field 

the benefits of blanket coverage. 


All officers and employees are auto- 
matically covered, thus relieving the 
employer of the responsibility of se- 
lecting certain employees to be bonded 
and the amount of liability for each, 
as is necessary under the individual or 
schedule bond. 

The primary commercial blanket 
bond provides coverage against loss of 
money or other personal property be- 
longing to the employer or in which the 
employer has a pecuniary interest 
or held by the employer as collateral, 
bailee, trustee or agent — and whether 
or not the employer is legally liable 
for the loss thereof, sustained through 
any act of fraud or dishonesty com- 
mitted by any one or more of the em- 
ployees, alone or in collusion with 
others. 

Coverage is provided for all officers 
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and employees collectively up to the 
penalty of the bond. This has to do 
with what is called prospective restora- 
tion, which means that payment of a 
loss reduces the penalty of the bond by 
the amount of claim payment, but 
such amount is restored automatically, 
effective as of the date of notice of loss, 
as respects acts committed after such 
date. An additional pro rata premium 
is charged for such restoration. 

Retroactive restoration (automatic 
restoration of liability) both for losses 
committed before and after discovery 
date, can be included for an addi- 
tional premium in bonds of $25,000 or 
more. This provision is not applicable 
to “baby” bonds where the minimum 
penalty is $5,000. 

The primary commercial blanket 
bond premium is computed annually 
on the basis of all officers and employ- 
ees in the service of the employer on 
the effective date, and on each suc- 
ceeding premium anniversary date, 
of the bond. No additional charge or 
refund is made as respects change in 





personnel during any premium year 
unless the change be an unusual one 
due to merger or consolidation. 


Excess COMMERCIAL BLANKET BonpD 

Some employers do not feel it 
necessary to bond all employees 
and prefer the name or position 
schedule method of bonding those 
employees for whom coverage is 
wanted. 

It is possible to furnish such em- 
ployers with protection, in addition to 


the schedule, against the unexpected 
catastrophic loss which may be caused 
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by a bonded employee and which may 
exceed the amount of schedule liabil- 
ity for such employee. 

This is accomplished by means of an 
excess commercial blanket bond which 
provides indemnity up to the penalty 
of the excess bond against that part of 
any dishonesty loss which may be sus- 
tained in excess of the primary fidelity 
suretyship carried by the employer 
and described in the excess bond. 


BLANKET Position BonpD 


This bond has all the advan- 
tages, from the standpoint of 
blanket coverage, of the primary 
commercial blanket bond. 


The chief difference is that while 
the penalty of the primary commercial 
blanket bond applies to all officers and 
employees collectively, the penalty 
of the blanket position bond applies to 
each officer and employee. It provides 
indemnity against loss through any 
fraudulent or dishonest act committed 
by any employee, alone or in collusion 
with others, the amount of indemnity 
on each such employee being the pen- 
alty of the bond. 

The blanket position bond may be 
written in the minimum amount of 
$2,500 and in any multiple thereof up 
to but not exceeding $25,000. Pre- 
mium, like the primary commercial 
blanket bond, is computed annually 
on the basis of all officers and em- 
ployees in the service of the employer 
on the effective date and on each suc- 
ceeding premium anniversary date of 
the bond. 

Payment of a loss under the blanket 
position bond does not reduce the lia- 
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bility as respects the acts of any other 
employee. Therefore, restoration pre- 
mium, such as applies to the primary 
commercial blanket bond, is not 
necessary under the _ blanket 


posi- 
tion. 

Additional protection may be had 
by endorsement on selected or “‘key” 
positions. This enables the employer 
to carry a blanket position bond in a 
nominal penalty on all employees 
with a larger amount of excess pro- 
tection on those occupying key posi- 
tions. 

These various types of coverage 
enable agents to take care of every 
situation. They are the working 
tools with which additional busi- 
ness can be obtained. Many agents 
have neglected the opportunities 
for increased commissions through 
the sale of fidelity coverage be- 
cause they have the impression 


This is the second of two articles 


on fidelity coverage by Mr 


the business is complicated and 
can be sold only by an experienced 
representative. In reality dishon- 
esty insurance is quite simple, the 
gist of the contract being protec- 
tion to the employer against loss 
caused through dishonesty by a 
bonded Present day 
fidelity contracts are short, clear, 
easy of understanding and can be 
mastered with little study. 

Our job is to prove to employers 
that it is prudent and good busi- 
ness to invest in fidelity protection. 


employee. 


Let’s all join in doing such a 
splendid job that the percentage 
of uninsured dishonesty losses will 
decrease from the present figure 
of approximately 90% to 
more in line with the fire mark of 
10%, of the total losses. 


Will you do your part? 


one 


Bennem, the first 


having appeared in the May, 1940, issue of Tue CAsuALty AND SuRETY JOURNAI 
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@ On your books today practically every commercial casualty 
and fire risk represents a fidelity prospect. — DuBose, Rutledge 


and Miller 


@ A Honolulu agency, in three years, has made 34 surveys, 
each of which has more than paid for itself in business produced 


or retained. 














Theyre the Modern Way of Selling Insurance. They 
Eliminate the Price-Seller and Order-T aker 


— W. W. HARGERT 





* Many poorly prepared surveys 
make no attempt to analyze the 
risk properly or to check the cover- 
age or the costs. Such surveys sug- 
gest that the agent has not put 
in the time to prepare it himself 
or else just wanted the expiration 
dates of the policies so he would 
know when to ask for the business. 

But there is no better way to 
build prestige than to render a 
careful and complete survey of 
the assured’s insurance, as through 
this medium an agent can indicate 
his fitness to handle the risk as well 
as the assured’s problems. 

To the agent who has never 
made a survey before, I would 
recommend that he make the first 
one or two under the guidance of 
a company representative. 

But in each case it is important 
for the agent at all times to stay 
in the picture and become thor- 
oughly familiar with all the angles 
of the risk. 

An assured can easily detect 
whether the agent is really familiar 
with the risk when the completed 
survey is being discussed. And the 


ac 
Jv 


more the agent knows about the 
risk and its problems the more the 
assured will realize that he can 
depend on the agent for advice 
and counsel. 

Two Types or SURVEYS 

There are two distinct types 
of surveys; namely, commercial 
and personal, and five important 
factors which should be watched 
carefully: 

(1) Solicitation 

(2) Inspection (hazards) 
(3) Analysis (policies) 
(4) Preparation (survey) 
(5) Presentation 

The average business undergoes 
many changes in a period of five 
years and so do the insurance 
policies which it carries. Many 
rate reductions in different forms 
of insurance recently have been 
made available, and many risks 
have not been brought up-to-date 
in this respect. 

Throughout the depression years, 
many concerns and _ individuals 
have been forced into buying 

(Continued on next left-hand page) 
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Are Surveys Worthwhile for Today 
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Don’t Lose Sight of the Basic Idea 


ers, Indexes and Colored Tabs 
R. G. HAMMOND — 


in a Maze of Bind- 





* Those insurance agents who 
have experienced the thrill of 
gaining a whole insurance account 
by means of a carefully thought 
out and well presented survey, can 
quickly answer the question that 
surveys are definitely worthwhile. 
They have seen in the survey a 
means by which they can demon- 
strate their vital place in the in- 
surance picture in a day when the 
function of middlemen is being 
challenged on all sides. 

Unfortunately, there are many 
agents who expect to find in the 
word “‘survey” an automatic labor- 
saving device that will put pre- 
miums on their books with a 
minimum of effort. And there are 
others who hope they can cash in 
on the rewards that surveys have 
to offer by sitting comfortably in 
their office chairs making a line 
record. 

The fact is that the word “‘sur- 
vey” is becoming as meaningless as 
the overworked: term “service.” 
Properly used, they are a potent 
selling tool in the hands of intelli- 
gent, well-informed insurance men 
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that have given assureds the type 
of protection they want and need. 
Improperly used, surveys have 
meant a waste of time, effort, and 
money. Assureds have found only 
too often that this type of survey 
means little more than an attempt 
to get expirations with a subse- 
quent series of solicitations. 

Many agents have become so 
engrossed in the maze of loose-leaf 
binders, visible card indexes and 
multicolored tabs generally avail- 
able today, that they have lost the 
basic idea. 

Primarily, a survey is a study of 
the hazards that confront an in- 
surance risk and a discussion of 
how they may be insured. The 
vital work of the agent is to learn 
so much about the risk that he 
can visualize insurance needs that 
may have been overlooked. 

When he has developed the 
knack of knowing what to look for 
and of asking the questions that 
disclose these hazards, then his 
results will be almost automatic, 
whether he makes his report on the 

(Continued on next right-hand page) 
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—_——— by 


W. W. HARGERT 


one-year policies, where longer 
term policies are available, because 
of their need for cash. No one has 
shown them how they can buy 
some policies on a three-year basis 
at a saving and yet pay a portion 
of the premium each year, or other 
cases where the premiums can be 
financed and still result in a sub- 
stantial saving in premium. 
Frequently we find an assured 
who is leaving some important risk 
uninsured and yet carrying insur- 
ance on risks that do not involve 
much loss. Many times proper 
consolidation of policies will effect 
a substantial saving. Quite often 
we find that valuable endorse- 
ments are missing from policies, 
while many accounts are laboring 
under difficult situations because 
their heavy premiums become due 
at the wrong season, or are not 
properly distributed by months. 
There are many types of cover- 
age which many agents are not 
actively soliciting today. Through 
the medium of a survey, we can 
bring to light the importance of 
the risk to the customer. Good 
examples of these are non-owner- 
ship automobile liability insurance, 
contractual liability insurance, use 
and insurance, and 
explosion insurance. 


occupancy 


An EXAMPLE 


I recall recently making a sur- 
vey of a large laundry. This 
brought out that they carried 
steam boiler insurance but no use 
and occupancy from steam boiler. 
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They were adequately covered 
with fire insurance, but carried no 
explosion coverage for the dry 
cleaning portion of their risk. They 
also carried use and occupancy 
insurance from fire, but carried no 
separate explosion coverage on 
their use and occupancy. This 
being a sprinklered plant, their 
most vulnerable risk was that of 
explosion. 

(Continued on next left-hand page) 
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back of an envelope or dresses it 
up with all the trimmings at his 
command. 

The question seems to be how 
can an agent make surveys worth- 
while? 


How? 


First, he should eliminate from 
his mind any impression that a 
survey needs to be complicated, 
involving laborious effort and re- 
quiring many hours of time and 
study. As a matter of fact, it is 
nothing more nor less than a check 
of insurance coverage that most 
agents are doing for their clients 
every day in the week. 

He doesn’t even have to make a 
formal written report to complete 
a productive survey. It is the 
method of attack that counts 
rather than the finished product. 
Most agents have had the pleasant 
experience of starting a survey and 
finding that it was producing re- 
sults before it was completed. And, 
sometimes, it never really has been 
finished. When the assured finds 
that he is in the hands of an agent 
who is sincerely interested in his 
insurance problems and has sound 
plans for handling them, he is 
usually glad to pass the responsi- 
bilities over to him. 

One of the first hurdles to over- 
come in the making of surveys is 
the feeling that you must produce 
a finished report covering every 


by 
R. G. HAMMOND 
phase of the risk. The bigger the 


risk, the smaller the part of it you 
should tackle at one time. It is 














HAMMOND 


R. G. 


impossible for any agent to learn 
all he needs to know about a big 
risk in the short time he has avail- 
able for making a complete survey. 

If he will undertake it in small 
stages, he can accomplish the 
desired results without the head- 
aches of trying to cover too large a 
subject. One unit successfully com- 
pleted will lead to another. Fi- 
nally, over a period of a year or 
more, he will have gained such a 
(Continued on next right-hand page) 
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Many plants and business houses 
that have railroad side-tracks 
entering their premises are not 
acquainted with the contractual 
liability which they have assumed 
in the signing of the railroad 
side-track agreement. This, as well 
as other forms of contractual 
liability, requires complete analy- 
sis; otherwise, the assured is open 
to large lawsuits for claims that 
may arise. 

Where railroad side-tracks exist, 
it is important that other forms of 
coverage be checked on the prop- 
erty to see whether they are in 
conflict with the agreement. An 
important type of coverage which 
usually is affected is the fire insur- 
ance on the properties. Wherever 
possible, ask to examine all leases 
and contracts that may be of a 
character to involve the assump- 
tion of liability on the part of the 
assured. 

It is important that your recom- 
mendations be brief and written in 
the layman’s language. It is not 
difficult to solicit successful people 
and going concerns. Usually the 
busier they are, the more need 
they have for this work and the 
more they appreciate the job 
when it is done. Furthermore, a 
survey usually brings clearly to 
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light their need for having one 
agent controlling the account. 

Too many agents make their 
surveys read like a sales order 
sheet. An assured is always on his 
guard for this, as he suspects the 
average agent may be using the 
survey largely as a means of selling 
more insurance, rather than to do 
a thorough analysis job. On com- 
mercial surveys, remember that 
considerable business may be ob- 
tained from employees of the 
concern. 

I find it good practice in most 
instances to have an understanding 
with the assured, if your results in 
making the analysis prove valu- 
able, that you may expect a share 
of their business. Wherever you 
find that an assured’s business is 
definitely tied up through friend- 
ship or other means, and that the 
assured would be reluctant to 
change regardless of the results, I 
do not believe surveys worthwhile. 

I have found surveys most prof- 
itable in producing business and 
obtaining sizable accounts, and it 
is seldom that we do not get a 
share of the business large enough 
to compensate us well for the 
effort. 

Surveys are the modern way of 
selling insurance and eliminate the 
order-taker and the price-seller 
from competition. They give the 
agent a beautiful opportunity to 
sell ideas as well as policies. 
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thorough understanding of the 
risk that he not only knows all its 
parts but appreciates the insur- 
ance picture as a whole. 

By taking it in small doses, he 
can be working on several risks 
simultaneously; in fact, he can 
make survey work an integral part 
of his whole production scheme, 
and avoid the fatigue that follows 
the completion at one time of a 
big commercial survey. 

On the other hand, we have 
found that the personal survey or 
the small commercial one can be 
quickly carried through to com- 
pletion and prompt and. satis- 


by ———— 
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factory action usually obtained. 

When an agent becomes inter- 
ested in the survey angle of pro- 
duction, he soon finds he is obtain- 
ing a fine, practical insurance 
education. In these days of con- 
stant improvement in coverages 
and of definite trends to broaden 
the whole scope of insurance pro- 
tection, he needs some positive 
means of keeping abreast of 
things. Surveys will keep him up- 
to-the-minute as nothing else will. 


fe 
This Survey Paid Well 


In making an analysis for one 
of our local firms, we found that 
one of their delivery trucks had 
been uninsured for four months. 
(This item alone could have been 
very disastrous in case of an 
accident.) Furthermore, we found 
that they were carrying several 
thousand dollars more in tornado 
insurance than in fire insurance 
— all out of line in proportion to 
the risk involved. We sold them 
on the idea of extended coverage 
and 80% co-insurance. 


We found, too, that the com- 
pany was carrying insurance on a 
storage building which had been 
torn down nearly a year prior to 
the time we made the analysis, a 
pure loss of money. We pointed 
out the importance of carrying 
manufacturer’s liability insurance. 
This coverage was also sold. 

The net gain in premiums from 
this single analysis totaled $175, 
and expirations which in time 
have produced more business. — 
Joe E. Dudley. 
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“Hey, Boss, I finally got into Johnson’s ‘“‘Most successful salesman we've ever 
had. Can’t keep a wastebasket for him- 


office. What’ll I do now?’ — Sales self!’? — Reproduced through courtesy 
of Collier’s, The National Weekly. 
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7 “What if I did take out a million dollar 
“Pardon me, madam, but your saying _ policy? I think the insurance company is 
that I could interest you in the Jiffy- going too far!?— From “Off the Rec- 
cleaner. has rather put the rest of it out ord,” by Ed Reed. Courtesy Register 
of my head.”? — Punch. and Tribune Syndicate. 





@ First of Two Parts 


Service and Policies of the Claims Bureau 





There’s a Fascinating Story Here of Expediting Payment 
of Just Claims and Exposing the Fraudulent 
Activities of Occasional Claimants 





WAYNE MERRICK 


* AT PRESENT, Offices of the Claims 
Bureau of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, manned 
by investigative personnel, 
maintained in New York, Newark, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Dallas and Atlanta. All work 
administered from a Home Office 
in New York. 

The Bureau’s special agents in 
the field offices are responsible for 
keeping the Home Office advised 
of everything relating to claims in 
their respective territories, and for 
carrying out 
under the direction of the Home 
Office. These special agents are 
the eyes and ears of the Claims 
Bureau. * 


are 


is 


local assignments 


I. Expepitinc Just CLarms 

Frequently representatives of 
the Claims Bureau, including its 
Special Agents in the field, address 
local claim associations. In so do- 
ing they always lay particular 


* The personnel of the Claims Bureau 
will be the subject of an early article. 
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stress on the importance of win- 
ning and retaining public good 
will by the proper administration 
of claims service. Aside from such 
general work, _ fre- 
quently concrete results are ac- 
complished. Examples: 


missionary 


(1) A recent amendment of a New 
York State rule of court procedure 
had introduced an innovation in the 
machinery for settling infants’ claims. 

By conferring with the judges, we 
then undertook obtain clarifica- 
tion of some of the questions involved. 


to 
Subsequently, recommendations 
were made leading to a reamended 
rule, whereby the infant can receive 
a greater percentage of the gross set- 
tlement amount; also, prompt settle- 
ments are encouraged since it is now 
simpler to put them through. 

(2) Again, in some states, difficul- 
ties have been experienced by physi- 


cians and hospitals in collecting 
amounts owing to them from claimant 
patients. 

Plans have been worked out 


whereby their interests are protected 
and the companies enabled, with the 
consent of the claimants, to obtain 
more speedily the information re- 
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quired for prompt claim settlement. 

This has made it possible for count- 
less meritorious claims to be settled 
promptly direct with the claimant, 
without suit and without unnecessary 
costs. 


II. ResistInc FRAuD 
AND DECEPTION 


The second aim of the Bureau, 
and an objective to which most of 
its energies are devoted, is to resist 
“collusion, deception and false or 
fraudulent claims,” and to dis- 
courage and expose “dishonest, 
unscrupulous and unethical prac- 
tices,” particularly by professional 
men. 

Investigative service is shaped 
by a number of fundamental pol- 
icy considerations. 

(1) We never ask a prosecuting 
authority to serve as a collection 
agency. No case is accepted for inves- 
tigation in which the defrauded com- 
pany appears willing to drop the 
prosecution after securing restitution 
by the threat of criminal prosecution. 
Our purpose is not to save money in 
individual cases but to police the 
claim field in general. This, we believe, 
can be done most effectively by carry- 
ing through to the end any action we 
initiate. 

(2) While information with regard 
to as many cases as possible is welcome, 
since the gathering of information 
with regard to bad claim conditions 
is one of the prime functions of the 
Bureau, selection of cases for investi- 
gation proceeds on the principle that 


the prosecution of key cases, with at- 
tendant publicity, acts as a powerful 
deterrent upon potential claim crimi- 
nals and ambulance chasers. Accord- 
ingly, stress is laid upon cases involv- 
ing fake claim rings and organized 
groups of ambulance chasers. 

The importance of this principle of 
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selection is not always understood. 
Claim men often point out, and we 
fully agree, that the greatest claim 
evil is not the out-and-out claim faker, 
the phony accident ring or even the 
ambulance but the subtle 
building up of injuries in legitimate 
cases of liability. 

The difficulty is that only infre- 
quently is it possible to catch male- 
factors at these practices and to de- 
velop a solid case for prosecution or 
disciplinary action. The fine touches 


chaser, 


SERVICE AND POLICIES OF THE CLAIMS BUREAU 


added to a case by a shyster or an ex- 
aggerating doctor are usually too 
cleverly managed to admit of being 
branded as such via charges of subor- 
nation, of perjury or perversion of 
justice. * 

We believe, however, that in the 
long run the same lawyers who indulge 
in these practices will make them- 
selves vulnerable by stooping to am- 
dis- 


and 


bulance chasing, or by dealing 
honestly with their own clients; 
believe unethical doctors 


we many 


*It is to be noted that only a very 
small percentage of professional men 
engage in unethical practices. Some who 
do are perniciously active, and bring 
undeserved discredit to their professions. 


be 
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finally get themselves involved in cases 
made out of the whole cloth. 

The exposure and punishment of 
one unethical attorney is worth the 
conviction of at least ten fake claim- 
ants. Going further, it may be that 
the exposure and punishment of one 
unethical physician is worth that of 
two unethical attorneys. But it 
much more difficult to prove a case 
against a clever professional man than 
to cause the conviction of the average 
fake claimant. It is a red-letter day 
when our efforts in this respect are 
successful, for we believe that an in- 
calculable number of future fraudulent 
and built-up cases have then been 
choked off at the source. 


is 


Did You Know —? 


— that the discovery bond presents to employees one of the 
most liberal types of schedule protection available? — Page 29, 


column 1, paragraph 3 


- that, in general, the beginning of the casualty and surety 


business can be traced to capital stock companies? — Page 


column 2, paragraph 3 


7? 


— that there are two types of surveys, and five factors to con- 


sider in each? 


— that a patent office employee resigned because 
tions have been made’’? That was in 1853! 


paragraph 7 


Page 32, column 2, paragraph 2 


» 6 


all inven- 
— Page 15, column 2, 


— that the TNEC testimony brought out the fact that quality 
of management is a tremendous factor in the purchase of 
insurance? — Page 10, column 2, paragraph 5 
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MEMORABLE “SALES 


INTERVIEWS 


“Veni Vidi Vici’ 
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P. S., We Got the Order 


WALTER A. SCHAEFER 


* Agent: Mr. Carr, you are now 
insured in a company that claims 
it can give you as good service as a 
local insurance agent representing 
a high-grade stock company. 

I accept that challenge. I shall 
discuss briefly your business haz- 
ards, and ask you frankly whether 
you really have been getting the 
very best there is available in 
protection and service. 

Perhaps — although it’s for you 
to decide —I shall prove to you 





on the indisputable evidence of 


your own policies, that they have 
not tried to insure you fully and 
completely. This will be based on 
facts that you readily have given 
me; facts that they could have 
secured from you as readily as I. 

In short, I shall prove quite 
fairly, I believe, that their service 
is not as good as ours. Having in 
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mind the urgent differences be- 
tween a salaried representative 
and a commissioned agent, their 
service cannot be equal to that of 
an agent like myself. 

I stress this last point. For in 
your own laundry business, you 
must place your salesmen on a 
commission basis to secure the 
greatest amount of profitable busi- 
ness with the best service to your 
customers; salaried salesmen never 
would give either you or your 
customers the most profitable busi- 
the most thoughtful 


ness with 


service. 
THEIR First OVERSIGHT 
Now let us consider your Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. 
On the surface little, apparently, 
can be done. Notice that I said 
apparently. 
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It is true you are enjoying a 20% 
experience rating credit. You have 
enjoyed satisfactory experience cred- 
its for several years. You will 
remember however that you se- 
cured for me through your present 
company a copy of this year’s 
schedule and experience rating 
data. This revealed to me that 
you are receiving no credit for a safety 
organization. 

Why not? 

Prospect: They have several 
times suggested that we start a 
safety organization. It is our 
fault that we have never started 
one. 

Agent: I disagree with you! 
They know very well the over- 
whelming value of a safety organ- 
ization in maintaining a good 
experience record. They know and 
I know that nothing will take the 
place of self-study by a plant of its 
own accident hazards. 

But you are so busy with pur- 
chasing, personnel, tax, sales and 
other problems that the com- 
plicated system of safety organiza- 
tion seems too much for you. 

Now I will actually start this 
organization for you. I will attend 
the monthly meetings of your 
Safety Committee. And in three 
months I will apply for a rate re- 
vision which, if approved, should 
get you a credit of 5% or one- 
quarter of your present “divi- 
dend.” 
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But best of all, with a safety 
organization we can be quite sure 
that your experience rating credit 
will certainly not be reduced in 
coming years and may even 
increase. 





WALTER A. SCHAEFER 


SECOND OVERSIGHT 


The second point I wish to raise 
on your Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance is the fact that you carry 
no occupational disease protection. 
Please observe the exclusion printed 
at the top of the New Jersey 
Standard Endorsement. Do you 
realize that lung diseases, even 
when incurred as a hazard of the 
industry, are not compensable? 
Yet the courts in many cases have 
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held the employer liable in severe 
damages and without this endorse- 
ment you would have no protection. 

Suppose your older employees 
should allege that rheumatism and 
arthritis were caused by long work 
and improper conditions in your 
plant. Where would you be with- 
out this protection? 

Did you know, for instance, that 
one of your competitors recently 
had a claim against him by one of 
his employees alleging that the 
employee’s asthma was brought 
on by poor conditions in the em- 
ployer’s laundry! 

Finally, when I tell you that 
this protection with a limit of 
$10,000 per employee would cost 
only $10 per year, what can you 
say of their failure to bring this 
to your attention? 

Prospect: 1 would certainly want 
the coverage for that small pre- 
mium. 


TuHIRD OVERSIGHT 


Agent: Now we turn to your 
public liability insurance. Please 
note that in the declarations of 
your policy, only one of your two 
buildings is described, namely; 
“111 Fifth Street.” The other 
building at 121 Fifth Street is not 
mentioned. 

Nevertheless, the insuring agree- 
ment calls for complete mention of 
all permanent locations intended 
to be covered by the policy. 


Suppose your air compressor at 
No. 121 exploded, injuring or 
killing five people not employed 
by you. Would you feel that you 
could under such circumstances 
compel them to cover you? 

Prospect: Perhaps not. 

Agent: You told me last week 
that you and your brothers as a 
partnership owned the buildings. 
Please observe that your policy 
covers only the corporation, which 
is the tenant. 

Do you realize that the liability 
of the owner of property is differ- 
ent from the liability of the 
tenant? 

The tenant, generally speaking, 
would be liable for cleanliness and 
housekeeping as to both sidewalk 
and interior conditions. 

But where the sidewalk is im- 
properly laid or where the build- 
ing or the fixtures of the building 
are defective, the owner is the sole 
responsible party if injuries occur. 
We will cover the co-partnership 
as owners without additional pre- 
mium. They will, too, when they 
hear of our suggestion. 

But, why didn’t they find out the 
split between ownership and tenancy, 
and fully cover you? Can you con- 
sider that careful service? 

Prospect: No! It was up to them 
to find out about this problem 
exactly as you did. I know nothing 
about insurance. 

Agent: I’m glad you mentioned 

















Get What You Pay For 

There is hardly anything in the 
world that some man cannot make a 
little worse and sell a little cheaper, 
and the people who consider price only 
are this man’s lawful prey. — John 
Ruskin. 


—~ ————————_—~—— 





that point. For frankly, you in a 
sense are trying to be your own 
insurance-doctor. You are trying 
to avoid my fees which on the 
Chinese-plan are calculated to 
keep you in good insurance-health. 
While acting as your own doctor, 
your health is quite dubious. 


FourTH OVERSIGHT 


Now let us pass on to the next 
point. 

Please read this exclusion as to 
accidents arising from structural 
alterations and additions. Perhaps 
the most dangerous public liability 
conditions arise from these special 
hazards. 

Do you remember a few months 
ago when you installed sprinklers? 
Do you remember the street open- 
ing when there was an excavation 
in the for over a week? 
Anyone hurt, say in an automobile 
running into the excavation at night, 
could have sued the corporation or 
more probably the co-partnership 
(owner) and you would have had no 
protection. 


street 
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Now we will automatically cover 
all these extra hazardous condi- 
tions; you will pay us a premium 
at the end of the year if you under- 
take any such work. 

Prospect: That’s a good point. 


FirTH OVERSIGHT 

Agent: Finally, I call your atten- 
tion to the absence of property damage 
liability. You carry this protection 
as to your automobiles. You need 
it, as badly, in connection with 
your laundry. 

Suppose fire starts on your prem- 
ises through violation of a local 
ordinance as to gasoline (or naph- 
tha for spot-cleaning of clothes). 
You certainly would be liable for 
damage to nearby premises. 

Suppose you again had to open 
the street through stoppage of 
sewers or freeze-up of water mains, 
and suppose an automobile run- 
ning into the excavation was badly 
damaged. You would certainly 
want to be protected, especially 
when I tell you that a policy cov- 





Two Kinds of Insurance Service 

In case of a claim against the com- 
pany, would I not be better repre- 
sented by an agent who derives his 
income from me, rather than by a 
representative whose only income is a 
salary paid by the company? —'T. W. 
Bethea. 
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ering $5,000 per accident would 
cost less than $20 a year. 

Prospect: You’ve brought some 
interesting points to my attention. 
How will your premium compare 
with what I now pay? 

Agent: The company I offer you 
has a plan on workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, under which 
the maximum return to 
your loss-ratio does not exceed 
35% of the premium, will be 25%. 


Let me put it another way. If 


on a premium of $1,000 the com- 
pany does not pay injured work- 
men or doctors over $350 in any 
year, you will be rewarded at the 
end of the year with $250 for your 
part in avoiding accidents in your 
plant. 

Nine years out of ten, a plant 
like yours will earn, in my opinion, 


you, if 


the maximum credit and in the 
tenth year you may receive a 
smaller credit. 

But don’t let price obscure the 
main We have 
come to the conclusion together 
that you have failed to receive 
careful and complete underwriting 
service. Their proud boast is their 
safety work and they failed to 
establish a safety organization at 
your plant. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
will take the place of the con- 
scientious service of a local, inde- 
pendent insurance agent — your 
insurance doctor on the Chinese- 
plan to keep you in good insurance 
health. 


issue of service. 


* x OK 
P. S. We got the order for pre- 
miums of $1,000. 





In the Goode Olde Daze — II 


The business card of an early insurance agent ran like this: 


““Office in my hat. Wherever my hindquarters are there you will 
find my headquarters. I am the preferred Michigan perambulating 
prognosticator, probing the agents and the people with pernicious 
persistency until prudent people provide preferred protection.” 
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Law of Averages. — The casualty-surety business is no different 
from any other, so far as the law of averages is concerned. You must 
‘**see them to tell them, and tell them to sell them.”’ The greater the 
number of your regular calls on good prospects, the greater your 
chances of making sales. There is no chance about it — 7?’s the law! 


Make it work for you. —G. Lynn Sumner in Advertising and 
Selling. 
Poor Drivers. — Statistics show the record for drivers under 25 


years to be five times as bad as that for the age group with the best 
record — namely, 45 to 50; the comparison is on the basis of miles 


driven. — Insurance Advocate. 
Liabilities Faced by Druggists. — Mistakes made in filling prescrip- 


tions can often result in tragic injuries which, in turn, may result in 
large verdicts at the hands of sympathetic juries. Such mistakes may 
take the form of excessive quantities of prescribed drugs or un- 
equally divided doses; wrong drugs may be substituted because of 
illegible directions, reliance upon the misstatements of associates, or 
confusion in bottles and other containers, and no small number of 
injuries have been caused by carelessness in writing the prescribing 
physician’s instructions with respect to the manner in which the 
medicine is to be used. 

Sympathy of jurors is often with the injured person, which may 
have a tendency to influence their determination of the facts. It is 
now recognized that the most satisfactory and economical way to 
cope with such situations is to purchase liability insurance and con- 
sider the premiums therefor a part of the cost of operations. 

- Reginald V. Spell in Rough Notes. 


Free Wheeling — Almost. — The cost of automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability insurance in many parts of the 
country is less than the average annual gasoline tax. Also, while 
the average annual tax has been increasing year by year, the cost of 
automobile insurance has been substantially decreased. — Best’s 
Insurance News. 
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@ Safety Education Has Won a Place 


in Progressive Educational Programs 


Teaching Teachers to Teach Safety 





Helping Children to Grow Up Safely to Enjoy the Fruits 
of the Education the Taxpayers Provide 





EDWARD L. YORDAN 


* Tue Center for Safety Educa- 
tion at New York University was 
born out of a necessity and an op- 
portunity. The staff of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, Acci- 
dent Prevention Division of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, sensed early in 1938 
that the outstanding need was for 
the preparation of teachers to 
teach safety. 

The Division of General Educa- 
tion of New York University, with 
its special facilities and high stand- 
ing, furnished the opportunity. The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, through its Accident 
Prevention Division, the National 
Conservation Bureau, agreed to 
finance the undertaking, and the 
Center began operating in the 
summer of 1938. 

Part of the funds was set aside 
for the granting of fellowships 
and scholarships to teachers, with 
the idea of attracting qualified 
young educators from all parts 
of the country to take graduate 
work in safety education. 
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The Center thus became the 
first institution of its kind devoted 
exclusively to preparing teachers 
to teach safety in colleges, uni- 
versities, high schools and else- 
where. Its success in the approx- 
imately two years since its estab- 
lishment has shown that it was a 
logical stage in the evolution of 
the accident prevention and safety 
education movement. 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 

The Center provides a compre- 
hensive program designed to equip 
its graduates to give direct in- 
struction in safe practices, and to 
develop improved teaching meth- 
ods; prepare lesson plans and 
courses of study; and organize and 
supervise well-rounded programs 
of safety in the school through: 


Manuals. Preparing safety manuals 
for both pupils and teachers. 

Literature. Publishing pamphlets and 
other materials dealing with accident 
prevention. 

Off-Campus Courses. Offering courses 
in safety education, off-campus. 
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Research. Conducting research in 
fields of safety. 
Tests. Issuing tests in various 


areas of safety for students, teachers 
and the general public. 

In-Service Courses. Offering in-service 
training courses for professional 
groups such as industrial engineers, 
police and traffic officers, and public 
health nurses. 

Institutes. Holding one or two day 
institutes and conferences on safety 
at leading colleges and universities. 

Field Service. Providing field service 
for schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions in regard to curriculum 
building, and the organization and 
administration of safety programs. 

Demonstrations. Holding exhibits and 
demonstrations on methods and tech- 
niques in safety training. 


During the first year of its es- 
tablishment, the Center enrolled 
375 students in its classes, proof 
that it filled a real need. Eleven 
fellowships and seventeen scholar- 
ships, totalling $11,000, 
awarded to advanced students in 
safety education, and sixty ad- 
ditional scholarships, totalling 
$1,600, were made available for 
the intersession period in June, 
1939. 


were 


SECOND YEAR 
The Center began its second 
academic year at New York Uni- 
versity by offering eight safety 
courses for graduate and under- 
graduate credit. While the Center 
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is in the Division of General Edu- 
cation, most of the courses in 
safety are offered for credit as 
part of the program of graduate 
study and research in the School 
of Education. We have space here 
to present only the titles of 
courses offered this year: 











EDWARD L. YORDAN 


Education for Safety. 

Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Safety in Elementary Schools. 

Driver Education and Traffic Safety 
in Secondary Schools. 

Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Safety in Secondary schools. 

Safety Procedures in Vocational 
Education. 

Research Seminar in Safety Edu- 
cation. 

Program Building in Safety Edu- 
cation — Materials and Methods. 


TEACHING TEACHERS TO TEACH SAFETY 5! 


Organization and Administration 
of Safety Education. 


FELLOWsHiPS OFFERED 


For 1940-1941, the Center will 
make available twenty fellow- 
ships and forty scholarships total- 
ling $15,000, with individual sti- 
pends for fellowships ranging from 
$600 to $1200. Stipends to schol- 
arship holders cover tuition for 
safety courses. In addition, during 
the coming summer the Center 
will provide 130 tuition scholar- 
ships for an intensive two-week 
credit course in safety education. 

On its completion at New York 


University, this course will be of- 
fered successively at three uni- 
versities, Louisiana in the south, 
Illinois in the middle west, and 
Stanford in the far west. 


RESEARCH 


After the first year, a safety re- 
search planning committee was 
named to work with the Center in 
mapping out the scope and nature 
of research work needed in safety 
education. 


ASSISTANCE 


In addition to the research 
studies conducted by students as 
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Dr. Herbert 7. Stack demonstrating a teaching aid at a staff conference at the 
Center for Safety Education 
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part of their work towards Mas- 
ter’s or Doctor’s degrees, the Cen- 
ter has obtained the services of 
two Doctors of Philosophy, who 
will devote their full time to re- 
search studies. 


A ViTAL NEED 
The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion was founded upon the philos- 
ophy that education in safety is a 
vital need today, when the mar- 
velous new inventions of the ma- 
chine age have brought not only 
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convenience, enjoyment, and mo- 
bility, but also exposure to new 
dangers. 

In this connection, Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack, Director of the Center 
for Safety Education, declared: 
“We know that it is possible to go 
just so far through engineering and 
enforcement; that in the long run 
a child or a man is only as safe as 
his habits and attitudes. Safety 
instruction has, therefore, be- 
come a basic part of the school 
curriculum.” 








“FAIR” RECORDS ARE INDEED EXCELLENT 











than 
26,000,000, not one fatal accident occurred at 
the New York World’s Fair (above) during 
the 1939 season. Of the 2,410 first aid cases, 
1,179 were caused by falls, and 239 by slips 


With a total attendance of more 


that did not result in falls. . . . The Golden 
Gate International Exposition in San Fran- 





cisco (above, right) had a total attendance of approximately 10,500,000 and only one fatal 


accident during its 1939 season of nine and one-half months. Congratulations, East and West! 





Fax and Figures 


@ Nailed Down. — Last month, in this department, we told 
you of a thief who unwittingly stole a suitcase-full of live 
rattlesnakes. Today’s favorite story concerns a burglar who 
also found himself in a most embarrassing position. When 
said burglar started to make a hurried exit by sliding out of 
the second story window of the house he had robbed, a nail 
caught his trousers at the waistband, and there he dangled 
in mid-air — until the owner, and later the police, arrived. 
As the saying goes, ““There zs some justice in this here world.” 


@, Gone with the Wind. — Two thousand six hundred sixty- 
nine tornadoes in the United States, between 1916 and 1935, 
caused an estimated property damage of $233,000,000 and 
an aggregate loss of 5,246 lives. 


@ It’s an Ill Wind. — During the recent tornado, at Al- 
bany, Georgia, a salesman sleeping in a hotel room was 
startled to find that his one-and-only shirt was among his 
missing effects. A few seconds later a cellophane-wrapped 
shirt blew into his room from the men’s clothing store next 
door. 


@, The Un-Inquiring Reporter. — A survey made by the 
National Association of Credit Men amongst a representative 
section of their 22,500 members nationally, indicates that 
only 10 per cent of them inquire into the amount of tornado 
insurance carried by their customers; only 30 per cent in- 
quire into the fire insurance carried and only 4 per cent in- 
quire into all other lines of cover. 


@ Motoritis. — Four out of ten arrests in large cities are for 
violations of motor vehicle laws, exclusive of arrests for auto 
theft or robbery, according to a study conducted in 42 
American cities. Southern cities showed the smallest per- 
centage of arrests for motor vehicle violations, middle-west 
cities the highest. 


@ ‘“‘Hot’’ Prospects. — Every day sees some 50 boiler and 
heating plant explosions in this country, with a loss of seme 
$4,000,000 every year. 
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Your Insurance Man 
Serves YOU First 


OUR stock company representative is really your representative first, 

and a representative of the various companies, afterward. In reality, 

he receives his income from the sales he makes to you, and is not de- 
pendent for his livelihood on any salary arrangement with any company 
anywhere. 

Thus, after carefully analyzing your needs, he is entirely free to place 
your insurance with those particular stock companies which he knows are 
best fitted to serve your individual interests and requirements. 

He is indeed worthy of his hire. Today, more than ever before. For never 
in history have there been so many new and revised forms of coverage; 
rates; rating plans; changes in policy contracts; and loss prevention, serv- 
ice and safety plans. Much already has been done for the insuring public, 
but many aspects of insurance and its ramifications are, necessarily, highly 
technical and complicated, and not understood by businessmen generally. 

It becomes increasingly clear that those requiring insurance protection 
against business or personal hazards, benefit as never before from the wise 
and helpful counsel and assistance of expert insurance men who are not in 
the direct employ of the insurance carrier and whose great and primary 
responsibility is to protect and safeguard the interests of their clients. 
HE 


IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 
































HIGHLIGHTS 


HEADLINES 
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* In New York on May 7, the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives held its annual meeting in an 
atmosphere of unruffled unanimity. 
Among actions initiated and concluded 
were the following: 

With the secretary casting a single 
ballot expressing the will of all, the 
Association re-elected J. M. Haines 
President, J. W. Randall Vice Presi- 
dent, and C. W. Fairchild General 
Manager. Mr. Haines is United States 
Manager of the London Guarantee 
and Accident Company, Ltd., and 
President of the Phoenix Indemnity 
Company. Mr. Randall is Vice Presi- 
dent of both the Travelers Insurance 
Company and the Travelers In- 
demnity Company. Mr. Fairchild has 
served as General Manager since 1937, 
and prior thereto was Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager. 

It is the third successive year Mr. 
Haines and Mr. Randall have held 
their Association offices. Mr. Haines 
sought to retire this year, with Mr. 
Randall succeeding him as a matter of 
precedent. New duties in Hartford, 
however, made it impossible for Mr. 
Randall to accept additional Associa- 
tion responsibilities and the nominat- 
ing committee prevailed upon both to 
accept renomination. 


The following companies whose 
membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee expired were re-elected for an- 
other three year period: Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York; Gen- 
eral Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Globe Indemnity Company, New 
York; Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, Philadelphia; 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, Boston, and National Surety 
Corporation, New York. 

In the evening the Association held 
its annual dinner, attended by princi- 
pal executives of the 62 member com- 
panies, leaders in the life and fire 
fields, and prominent representatives 
of producer organizations. The only 
speaker was Congressman Sam Hobbs 
of Alabama, who spoke frankly and 
earnestly about the need for legisla- 
tion to curb the practises of “‘unau- 
thorized insurance companies.” By 
that term, the Congressman said he 
meant companies operating on a finan- 
cial shoestring which do not and can 
not stand the inspection of state insur- 
ance departments. 

* 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the Constitutionality of 
the Virginia Resident Agents’ Act in a 


* * * 
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six-to-three decision on April 22. Jus- 
tices Frankfurter, Stone, Reed, Black, 
Murphy and Douglas joined in the 
affirmative opinion, with Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justices Roberts and 
McReynolds dissenting. Only two 
weeks before, the Supreme Court of 
Montana, also by a split opinion, de- 
clared a similar but more stringent 
resident agents’ law to be contrary to 
the state constitution. 


Se & « 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents held its mid-year meeting 
in Wichita, Kansas, April 24-26, in- 
clusive. The importance of that meet- 
ing is best told by “The American 
Agency Bulletin,” official organ of the 
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N.A.I.A., in the following words: 
“Breaking every previous record for 
registration and attendance . . . and 
establishing new high marks of con- 
vention program interest and useful- 
ness, the 1940 mid-year meeting in 
Wichita is likely to go down in Na- 
tional Association history as a sig- 
nificant milestone on the road to 
progress.” To that may be added the 
report brought back by many that 
equally significant was clear evidence 
of marked progress in attaining a 
closer understanding between the 
agents and the companies and the 
common realization that what helps 
one helps the other, while that which 
hurts one also inevitably hurts the 
other. 
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-JCOMING FEATURES|- 


Parking was a problem in the days of Caesar. This and many other 
interesting facts are brought out by Edward R. Granniss in Some 


Safety Firsts 


Are many of us spending too much time talking about the short- 
comings of non-stock coverage, rather than stressing our own 
advantages? Ralph B. Innis, Kansas City, Missouri, thinks so. 
Do you? Read what he has to say about it. 


Here’s a truly educational article if there ever was one: William F. 


Roeber’s Compensation Rate Making 


What’s Ahead in Rural Business? Questions by us, answers by R. W. 


Forshay, of Anita, Iowa 


—and many sales promotion 


ideas and practical sales helps 











@ Money for Direct Mail 
Should Be Spent Carefully 


Direct by Mail to Sales Opportunities 





A Consistent and Persistent Direct by Mail Program 
Brings the Producer Substantial Rewards 





AVERELL BROUGHTON 


* THERE is probably no part of 
insurance advertising which has 
been so extensively developed as 
direct by mail to prospects and 
clients. Every large company does 
a great deal of direct mail work, 
not only to agents and brokers, 
but frequently for them. 

Everyone who actually works 
with direct mail constantly has a 
healthy respect for its potentialities 
as a business building force. I 
think we all need to be reminded 
of what it can do for us when 
intelligently used. 

The inexperienced advertiser 
who sends out 500 direct mail 
pieces, whether folders or letters, 
expects a very considerable per- 
centage of response. And when it 
doesn’t come in, he says direct 
mail is of no use to his business; 
it’s expensive and a lot of work; 
and he won’t bother with it, al- 
though he may enclose company 
advertising matter with his bills 
or other communications to cli- 
ents since that costs relatively 
little and is very little work. 


The man who will take the 
time to work out a consistent and 
persistent direct by mail program 
will reap substantial rewards. But 
he must supervise the preparation 
and correction of the all-impor- 
tant mailing list, and keep ever- 
lastingly at it, using it as a flexible 
tool which may be directed to all 
parts of his business horizon. 


Law OF AVERAGES 

Direct mail depends on the in- 
telligent application of the law of 
averages. When you go hunting, 
you obviously aren’t going to get 
game unless there’s game in the 
woods or field. That’s the first prin- 
ciple of direct mail, and indicates 
that you must direct your fire to a 
list of potential purchasers. There 
is no healthier exercise in new busi- 
ness than building the appropriate 
mailing list in your community 
for each line you represent. A good 
direct mail list of attorneys in your 
area, of contractors, of home own- 
ers, of retail store keepers, of man- 
ufacturers, of substantial farmers, 














and so on through your territory, 
means that you can intelligently 
turn the sharp shooting tactics of 
direct mail on any phase of your 
market. 

Of course, it is work. It will be 
the full-time work of a girl in a 
large agency, and a constant 
chore in a small office. But it is 
work that pays dividends. And 
fortunately it goes hand in hand 
with developing leads for personal 
calls, and it provides a constant 
check on new arrivals in your 
territory. 


AuMost ScIENTIFIC Now 


It is amazing how well direct 
mail practices are understood and 
standardized by those who use it 
constantly. Several magazines in 
the advertising field are devoted 
to direct mail experiences and 
problems. It might be interesting 
for you to look through a copy 
or two of one of these, most of 
which can be seen at your local 
public library or Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


HELP AVAILABLE 

The advertising managers of 
the large companies know a great 
deal about direct mail and have 
had a lot of experience with it. 
They can help you considerably, 
and many companies have entire 
portfolios suitable for direct mail 
campaigns for the various lines. 
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You are undoubtedly familiar 
with much of this material, but in 
almost every case it needs to be 
adapted to your own special 
problem, and no home office can 
do the final job for you on direct 
mail. In the last analysis, you 











AVERELL BROUGHTON 


must do it yourself, just as you 
must close your own sales. 

In the very small community 
where a man knows almost every- 
one personally, direct mail has 
less practical application than in 
the city of medium size. For local 
use, I have found direct mail cam- 
paigns most useful where popula- 
tion centers run to 100,000 and 
more. Here direct mail can ex- 
plore new sections of your market 
for you. Building the list will help 
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you to know what’s going on. 
And you certainly can’t hope to 
call on all those whom you can 
address by mail. Therefore the re- 
sponses you get from direct mail 
and the lessons you learn in send- 
ing out the mail will help you to 
select the most likely prospects at 
a given time. 


RESPONSE PERCENTAGE 


Response is an indication of in- 
terest, fertile ground to be worked. 
But your percentage of responses 
will be determined by the skill and 
sincerity which you put into the 
job. 

In a large city mailing, I regard 
a request for information or the 
return of a post card of 3% to 5% 
of the mailing, as an indication of 
a successful job. Where premiums 
are offered, or if the material is 
exceptionally timely, the percent- 
age may of course run much 
higher; and in your experiment- 
ing, you will find some letters or 
folders to produce consistently 
better results. Naturally you will 
concentrate on those. 


How Mucu SxHoutp You SPEND? 

Every advertiser should operate 
on a budget system. All effective 
advertising is planned. Every de- 
tail should be worked out in ad- 
vance. It is easy to totally waste 
money on direct mail — much 
easier than in newspaper or bill- 


board advertising — because di- 
rect mail directed to a wrong list 
is almost complete waste, while 
newspaper advertising will at 
least bring your name before a 
large group. Therefore direct mail 
money must be spent very care- 
fully. Planning and supervision of 
direct mail efforts is the ideal 
slack season occupation. It can fill 
in otherwise useless hours very 
profitably. 

In a previous article on small 
town advertising problems, I sug- 
gested that 10% of an agent’s or 
agency’s net income might well be 
devoted to advertising and sales 
promotion. This percentage holds 
good in larger cities. But if you 
work in an area where population 
is relatively dense, I should say 
that at least one-half and possibly 
all of that appropriation should 
be devoted to direct by mail 
efforts. 

In a large city, newspaper ad- 
vertising is quite expensive and be- 
yond the limits of most small ad- 
vertising budgets. Newspaper and 
billboard advertising in large 
centers is big business and requires 
a substantial budget to carry it to 
advantage. 


TypicAL CAMPAIGN 
Assume that you have $500 to 
devote to direct mail and your 
postage rate averages 2¢ per item. 
You will probably want to have 











mailings in lots of 500, or spaced 
at the rate of 100 a week so that 
you can take care of inquiries 
which you receive while they are 
still fresh. If this means about 
5,000 pieces a year at a postage 
cost of approximately $100, this 
leaves you $400 for material, ad- 
dressing, mailing, etc. And it is 
here that your plan becomes im- 
portant. 

There are seasonal variations in 
each line. You undoubtedly have a 
chart of production temperatures 
in each line which will guide you, 
or can obtain such material from 
your companies. Plan to get your 
direct mail out to take advantage 
of these seasonal peaks. Plan your 
full year in advance. 

I recommend the use of letters 
with folder enclosures wherever 
possible. And write these letters 
yourself, or at least edit them if 
you obtain material from your 
companies, so that they sound 
like you. You have a distinctive 
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style which is you. And a natural, 
friendly letter, even if it is homely 
and would never get an “A” in 
college composition, will get you 
more personal recognition and 
business than slicked up material. 

Go to work on your mailing 
lists, spend a few dollars on a good 
card file, organize as common 
sense dictates and plug away. 
Thousands of business men in 
every selling field have learned 
that their personal efficiency and 
income can be multiplied many 
times by the use of imagination, 
consistency and Uncle Sam’s will- 
ing postmen. The insurance busi- 
ness is no exception, save that its 
profitable development by direct 
by mail is in a much less advanced 
stage as non-stock competitors 
have discovered to their advan- 
tage. 


Epiror’s Note.— See also “A One- 
Man Advertising Campaign,” THE Cas- 
UALTY & SuRETY JOURNAL, May, 1940, 
page 56. 


Making It Clear Over the Phone 


Salesman: I cannot catch your name. Please spell it. 
Prospect: Moyen. M-O-Y-E-N. M for myxamoeba, O for opuscule, 


Y for yucca, E for ecdysis and N for nescience. 











New Film — ‘‘Free Men Build a Nation’’ 





There’s a new talking picture dra- 
matically portraying the development 
and operation of America’s system of 
free enterprise. 

“Free Men Build a Nation” is 
produced by professional cinemactors; 
distributed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; and is 
available for showing before various 
groups in your own local community 
without any charge whatsoever. 





Samuel Morse and his Invention of 
the Telegraph 


The film unwinds a story of the con- 
structive forces that have made 
America the most prosperous and en- 
vied country in the world. Profes- 
sional actors dramatically portray the 
development and operation of the 
private enterprise system of America. 

The picture is introduced by W. 
Gibson Carey, Jr., former President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Merle Thorpe, Editor of Na- 





New Products Come from the Laboratories 


tion’s Business, is the narrator. The 
film is available for 16 mm. projection 
with sound reproduction. Equipment 
needed to show it is available in most 
communities, both large and small. 
For details, consult your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or the Divisional 
Offices of the United States Chamber 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Atlanta or Minneapolis. 


Our Buying Power Is the World’s Greatest 








Available for Showings in Your Town 
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PERSONALITIES | 








C. A. ABRAHAMSON is President of the 
Omaha Insurance Agency, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and President of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Nebraska. Mem- 
ber, National Insurance Advisory 
Committee, National Association of 
Credit Men; and Past President and 
Past Chairman Executive Committee, 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. (Js Suretyship the Great 
Mystery?, page 3.) 


WaLTER A. SCHAEFER (“Be Safer 
With Schaefer’’) started in 1911 as an 
underwriter with the Ocean Accident 
and Guaranty Corporation. In 1919 
he became a solicitor with the Schenck 
and Schenck Agency of Jersey City. 
Since 1922, he has been head of his 
own agency in Newark. (P.S., We Got 
the Order, page 43.) 


Wayne MERRICK is Director of In- 
vestigations, Claims Bureau, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
LL.B., National University Law School, 
Washington, D. C. Special Agent, 
FBI, for nearly nine years. Chief In- 
vestigator, Staff of Thomas E. Dewey, 
Special Prosectuor, New York County, 
ior nearly three years. (The Service and 
Policies of the Claims Bureau, page 39.) 


W. W. Harcert, President of C. L. 
Hargert and Company, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, started in insurance 18 
years ago, in New York. Two years 
later he started a separate office from 


scratch in Ridgewood, which had 
10,000 population at that time. To- 
day he has a staff of ten people and 
specializes in insurance service spread- 
ing into four states. One of the prin- 
cipal methods of growth in the out- 
of-town business has been the use of 
the survey. (Are Surveys Worthwhile?, 
page 32.) 
REGINALD G. HaAmmonp heads Pro- 
duction Department of Moore, Case, 
Lyman and Hubbard, Chicago. Cor- 
nell, where he was Editor of the Cornell 
Daily Sun. In insurance business since 
1920. One of organizers of United 
States Table Tennis; was referee in 
charge of the tenth annual National 
Open Championship held in Indian- 
apolis last April. (Are Surveys Worth- 
while?, page 33.) 
AVERELL BROUGHTON is an advertising 
and public relations counsel of New 
York City who, for many years, has 
specialized in public relations prob- 
lems of the insurance industry. He 
also cooperated very largely in the 
initial plans for this magazine. Co- 
lumbia. War service overseas. Writer 
and speaker. (Direct by Mail to Sales, 
page 57.) 
Racpu W. Buc it is Advertising Man- 
ager London Assurance, New York. 
(The Public Decides, page 23.) 
YoORDAN is Publications 
National Conservation 


Epwarp L. 
Editor of the 
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Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Eleven years 
on The New York Times. He is also a 
research associate at the Center for 
Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity; has been an instructor and 
lecturer in vocabulary building; and 
is author of ““Mark Your Words,” 4 
manual for vocabulary _ building. 
(Teaching Teachers to Teach Safety, 
page 49.) 

C. CLARENCE NESLEN is Insurance 
Commissioner of Utah, and President 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Following news- 
paper work in Utah, he engaged in 
missionary work in Europe, return- 
ing to Utah later to become Mayor of 
Salt Lake City, and State Senator. 
In 1937, he assumed the office he now 
holds. (Civic Opportunities for the Pro- 
ducer, page 15.) 

Curr C. Jones, immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, and past 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, has been active 
in insurance for more than forty 
years. He is head of the R. B. Jones 
and Sons agency in Kansas City, 
where he is also active in civic, musi- 
cal and art circles. (Countersignature 
Laws, page 11.) 


C. Epwin Biake is Assistant Super- 
visor of the Travelers Agency Field 
Service, Casualty, where he is in 
charge of the Home Office School for 
casualty agents. During the War was 
a member of the Censor’s Office in 
Paris — Joined Travelers in 1919, 
and came to Home Office after being 
in charge of their casualty lines in 
Rochester. (Training In Casualty Lines, 
page 25.) 

W. H. Benne is Manager of the 
Fidelity Department of the Ameri- 
can Surety, New York, with which he 
has been associated for more than 
thirty years. Since 1929, he has super- 
vised all fidelity, bankers’ blanket 
and forgery bonds and accountants’ 
liability policies for the American 
Surety and New York Casualty. (Un- 
touched Fidelity Possibilities, page 27.) 
Ray Murpny is Assistant Manager of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, where, in addition to 
many executive and administrative 
responsibilities, he is head of the 
Public and Agency Relations Depart- 
ment. University of Iowa. Admitted 
to the bar, Iowa and Oregon. Former 
Insurance Commissioner of Iowa and 
past National Commander, American 
Legion. (Demonstrating the Value of 
Stock Company Insurance, page 19.) 








Ralph F. Proctor Dies 
As this issue of THe CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL was going to 
press, it was learned that Ralph F. Proctor, Manager of the Fidelity 
and Surety Department, died suddenly at Baltimore, Maryland. 











